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Russia needs railway equipment as probably no other nation 
needs it. | We and England are the only nations in a po- 
sition to supply it in quantity at present. The other coun- 
tries—Germany among them—have no small task on their 
hands to supply their own needs and even Britain will have 
difficulty in supplying her own dependencies, especially 
India. The American railway supply field should, there- 
fore, closely watch the Russian situation and should be the 
most interested in being first on the ground when normal 
conditions are once more restored. 


Running Passenger Trains on Time 


i tae MOVEMENT started by Regional Director Winchell 
of the Southern region to stimulate rivalry between 
the different railways in running passenger trains on time 
has been broadened by the Railroad Administration, which 
is now giving publicity to data regarding the “on time” rec- 
ords in the different regions. ‘The statistics for August show 
that in that month 320,718 passenger trains were operated 
on 156 roads and that of this number 226,184, or 83 per 
cent, arrived at their final terminals on time. In Septem- 
ber 317,742 trains were operated, of which 74.3 per cent ar- 
rived on time. In August the worst record was made in the 
Pocahontas region, in which only 74.3 per cent of the trains 
were on time, while the best was made in the Allegheny 
region, in which 88.1 per cent were on time. In September 
the Pocahontas region showed a great improvement, with 
84.5 per cent on time. ‘The poorest record made in Septem- 
ber was that of the Southwestern region, with 77.3 per cent 
of its trains on time, and the best was that of the Allegheny 
region, with 88.7 per cent on time. 

Some trains originate in one region and run to a final ter- 
minal in another. The region in which the best record was 
made in September in handling both trains which orig- 
inated in it and trains which originated outside of it was 
the Southern, in which 91.9 per cent of all trains either ar- 
rived on schedule time, or, if late when received in that 
region, made runs in it in schedule time or less. The im- 
provement in the general results in September as compared 
with August is gratifying, but the total showing made is by 
no means satisfactory. In September one passenger train 
in every six run on the railways of the United States was 
late in reaching its final terminal. In 1917 the average 
number of passengers carried per train was 65. In view of 
the large increase of passenger business since then, and 
especially of the curtailment of passenger train service, it is 
safe to estimate that the average number of passengers car- 
ried per train in September, 1919, was 75. The number of 
trains late in that month was 50,034. This means that in 
that month at least 3,750,000 people were inconvenienced, 
irritated, and perhaps caused loss by delayed passenger 
trains. 

As a matter of fact, the number was much larger, 
since a train which is late at its terminal usually has been 
late at intermediate stations. Every one of those people 
helped to make public opinion regarding railroad operation 
and probably none of them helped to make it more friendly 
to government operation. 

The late passenger train as an American institution can- 
not, however, be attributed to government operation. It was 
very frequently in evidence under private operation—per- 
haps as frequently as it has been under government opera- 
tion. The Railroad Administration deserves great credit 
for stimulating the movement for getting passenger trains 
on an “on time” basis, and it is to be hoped that after the 
railways are returned to private operation the companies 
will continue the efforts now being made to cause all trains 
to be run more nearly in accordance with their published 
schedules. 
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The Elwood Collision 


NCE MORE, WE ARE INDEBTED to the Bureau of Safety of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission for disclosing de- 
tails of collisions not brought out by the ordinary published 
accounts. Reporting on the rear collision of passenger trains 
which occurred at Elwood, N. J., on August 24 (see Railwyy 
Age, September 12, page 514), Chief Borland concludes 
that the engineman at fault “must have dozed off or haye 
suffered a momentary lapse of his mental faculties”: and 
that he “had probably had less than four hours’ sleep since 
Saturday morning.” The collision occurred at 4:45 Sund 
morning. 

Being awake 19 hours out of 23 is not a condition to con- 
demn an engineman, absolutely; but it is significant that 
sleepiness has been a chief factor in four of our worst recent 
collisions: Mount Union, Pa., February 27, 1917; Ivanhoe. 
Ind., June 22, 1918; South Byron, N. Y., January 12, 1919. 
and now Elwood. The law requiring enginemen to take 
eight hours off duty may almost be looked upon as a farce. 
It does prevent those: extreme abuses which formerly were 
frequently heard of; but there are men who, when off 12 or 
24 hours, or even much longer, continue their former irregu- 
lar habits of sleeping whenever they please; and the com- 
parative frequency with which cases of that kind become 
public indicates that actually there must be multitudes of 
them. Obsessed by a combination of lack of knowledge, in- 
sufficient experience and dull consciences, such men get into 
a condition where they will start out on a trip in a foggy 
night with apparently no realization of the awful responsi- 
bility they are taking. . 

The fact that our best roads make such unsatisfactory 
progress in coping with this difficulty—the difficulty of 
knowing that runners always go on duty fresh and rested— 
reinforces very strongly the argument for the use of the auto- 
matic train stop. The objection that automatic stops are 
costly will always be with us; but of the other arguments— 
those of a technical or scientific character—all have been 
silenced, except that concerning this matter of improving dis- 
cipline. In the face of 25 years’ unsuccessful efforts to build 
up a measurably perfect personnel for our locomotives, th 
argument persists that the automatic stop and its perplexi- 
ties must be frowned on because we can provide “something 
else just as good.” This means, if it means anything, that 
our discipline is good enough, or is becoming good enough, 
to warrant passengers in entrusting their lives to enginemen 
depending for competency on the use of their eyes, and pet- 
fect habits in using them. (We go on ignoring the beneits 
to be derived from signal adjuncts making use of engine- 
men’s ears.) This claim is not being made good. And i 
this is the situation on our best roads, what shall we say ©! 
those which are second best? Or of those parts of the big 
roads where the officers, the enginemen and the signaling 
are below the highest standard? Keeping a large force 0! 
enginemen 100 per cent efficient—or even keeping them 
somewhere near that—is not accomplished to a satisfactor) 
degree in the passenger service, let alone the freight. 


av 
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As long as the Chicago & Eastern Illinois can boast ‘8 
five years’ favorable experience with an extensive installa- 


tion of automatic stops; and the Great Western of Englanc 
can report 12 years’ satisfactory experience with its larg 
number of cab signals (many of them fitted also with brake- 
setting apparatus), the burden of proof rests on Americ 
railroads to show what reason, except lack of money, Justis: 
them in their policy of inaction. And it is just possible th 
the financial side of the question might profitably be studie! 
somewhat more in detail. Figures showing the money re 
of each one of the last ten—or the last fifty—notable 
wrecks in the United States would make a striking ~~, 
sion, even when set beside the highest estimates of wat 
automatic stops would cost. 
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The Elwood report, abstracted on another page, shows that 
the collision was occasioned—not caused—by an unex- 
plained electrical failure in connection with an automatic 
block signal; a striking example of the delicate nature of the 
signal maintainer’s responsibilities. The report also con- 
tains instructive details concerning auxiliary causes. The 
flagman and the firemen had little or no acquaintance with 
the road, and even the engineman apparently had none too 
much. 

The case also affords a very interesting example of how, 
with the best visual block signals, the flagman, with his tor- 
pedoes and fusees, cannot be expected to furnish a satisfac- 
tory supplementary safeguard. The line of road is straight 
and nearly level, and is well signaled; but the conditions 
on that August morning afford very definite evidence that 
with sixteen passenger trains following one another, on a 
foggy night, as closely as they can, the desideratum is a 
block system on which the dependence can be absolute. This 
report shows with what difficulty and how very imperfectly 
the flagging rule is carried out under such circumstances. 
Operating officers will do well to read every page of it. 
There is no map or diagram of the line, and it is difficult 
to localize and make clear all of the doings of the men on the 
three or four trains, the movements of which are discussed; 
but there is ample testimony to the great gap between the 
words of Rule 99, as they are quoted in courts and other 
public hearings, and the practice of the men who are ex- 
pected to put the rule in practice. Even where the conduct 
of a flagman has been measurably correct, it is next to im- 
possible, in a case like this, to demonstrate the fact, with any 
satisfaction, in a subsequent inquiry. The flagging system 
finds itself powerless, in the final test, to avail itself of what 
little virtue it does possess, for no one is able to put the 
witnesses’ testimony together into a lucid story. 


Corporations and 
Liberty Bond Subscribers 


in Unirep STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION sold a 
large amount of each of the Liberty Loan bonds to railroad 
employees and officers, on the installment plan uader which 
payments for the bonds were deducted from the payroll. 
Whether intentionally or not, there was actually considerable 
pressure brought to bear on the individual to subscribe to 
bonds to an amount equal to the average subscription of 
others earning about the same amount. Since the individ- 
ual capacity to save, even when such accidents as sickness or 
death in the family do not arise, differs widely between dif- 
ferent individuals, there were a considerable number of rail- 
road men who found the payments on their bond subscrip- 
tions irksome, if not impossible. In most cases, the federal 
managers of the railroads refunded partly paid subscriptions 
to individuals who had sickness or death in the family, and 
to those who left the employ of the railroad before all of the 
payments had been completed. Payments on the Fourth 
Liberty Loan and the Victory Loan are not in all cases 
completed yet. Furthermore, the cashing of the coupons on 
the bonds and the exchange of the present temporary bonds 
for definitive bonds is something which the employees have 
looked to the railroad company to do for them. When the 
roads are turned back to the owning corporations, what is to 
become of the bonds which the federal treasurers hold, and 
which they have paid par for in the expectation of having 
the bonds taken off their hands through monthly subscrip- 
tions by employees? This subject was discussed at some 
length at the annual meeting of the Society of Railroad Fi- 
nancial Officers, which includes in its membership both fed- 
eral and corporate officers. No action was taken officially by 
a Association, but the consensus of opinion was plainly 

at either the bonds should be retained by the government 
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and treated as unsold treasury bonds, or turned over to the 
corporations at market value, not par value. This seems so 
obviously fair that it needs no comment. 

On the other hand, as to continuing the work of collecting 
subscriptions, cashing coupons and exchanging bonds, there 
seem to be among certain railroad financial officers a feeling 
that this was not a duty that devolved on the corporations 
when they resumed operation. While this attitude is easily 
understood, and in a narrow sense may be justified, a 
broader way of looking at it would be to cheerfully shoulder 
the burden of this work, accepting it as part of the after-war 
costs that we all have to pay. The experience of having 
bought Liberty bonds with the resulting regular saving of 
part of the monthly wage was of inestimable value to rail- 
road wage earners, as to other wage earners, and the rail- 
road corporations can well afford to bear a certain amount 
of the left-over trouble and expense of completing the trans- 
action. 


The Extraordinary 
Railway Labor Conditions: 


HE PRESENT CONDITIONS in the railroad labor field are 
the most remarkable that ever existed. A little over 
three years ago a controversy arose between the railway 
companies and the train service employees over the demands 
of the latter for the use of an eight-hour day as a basis for 


calculating wages and for time and a half for overtime. The 


railway companies offered to arbitrate. The employees de- 
clined arbitration in any form or before any tribunal. Presi- 
dent Wilson supported their declination, saying the eight- 
hour day was not an arbitrable matter. Congress on the 
President’s recommendation passed the Adamson law estab- 
lishing the basic eight-hour day. 

Subsequently, during the sixteen months which remained 
of private operation, the railway companies made advances 
in wages, including those caused by the Adamson law, 
amounting to probably $300,000,000. On January 1, 1918, 
government operation began. The government has openly 
and expressly encouraged the organization of railway em- 
ployees, practically refusing to deal with them except through 
unions. Never were railway labor unions treated with so 
much consideration as since government operation was 
adopted. The eight-hour day and the basic eight-hour day 
have been made practically universal. Advances in wages 
have been granted amounting to $1,000,000,000 a year, 
which, added to those made under private operation, makes 
the total advances during the last three years about $1,300,- 
000,000 a year. 

The traditional visitor from Mars might expect to find the 
railway labor situation, as a result of these changes, settled 
and untroubled. On the contrary, the railway labor situa- 
tion never was so unsettled and troubled. Three years ago 
Congress was rushing through legislation to give certain rail- 
way employees what they asked to keep them from striking. 
Today Congress is seriously considering the enactment of 
legislation to make it a criminal offense for railway em- 
ployees to strike, or for any person or persons to incite them 
to strike. In spite of the vast advances in wages which have 
been made the railroad labor organizations are threatening 
to strike unless the government either reduces the cost of liy- 
ing or grants another huge advance in wages. They are 
also threatening to strike if Congress passes legislation to 
prohibit railroad strikes. One of the charges formerly urged 
against private management of railways was that it was not 
successful in dealing with labor. The government, in spite 
of all the enormous concessions it has made, has been just 
as unsuccessful as the companies in satisfying labor. 

Meantime, the public has revised its ideas regarding the 
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true causes of the controversies which were chronic under 
private operation. Having found that the labor leaders are 
as hard to satisfy and as belligerent under government as 
under private operation the public has begun to assume an 
attitude which is distinctly hostile to organized railroad 
labor. This attitude is reflected in the compulsory arbitra- 
tion provisions of the Cummins bill. These provisions are 
more drastic than any ever suggested by the spokesmen of 
the railway companies. ‘The farthest the spokesmen of the 
railways have suggested legislation should go is to make 
strikes and lockouts unlawful until the merits of the points 
in controversy have been investigated and reported upon by 
some tribunal in which representatives of the public hold the 
balance of power. The senators who drafted the Cummins 
bill propose to make strikes and lockouts absolutely illegal. 

The Railway Age never has advocated compulsory arbitra- 
tion. It does believe, however, that strikes and lockouts 
which will interrupt transportation should be made unlaw- 
ful until the matters in controversy have been heard and 
passed upon by some tribunal on which the public is repre- 
sented. Furthermore, we believe the law should contain pro- 
visions which would insure that no strike would be ordered 
until it actually had been authorized by the members of the 
labor organizations concerned, and authorized under condi- 
tions which gave all of them opportunity to know what the 
matters in dispute really were, to vote their true sentiments, 
and to have their votes correctly counted and reported. Our 
European editor has sent us an extremely interesting article 
about the railway strike in Great Britain. It shows, among 
other things, that their strike occurred without the men hav- 
ing an opportunity to vote on it and without a large ma- 
jority of them knowing what they were striking about. 

The question of whether the railroads of this country shall 
be tied up is far more important than most of the issues 
voted on in our state and national elections—more important 
to railway employees and to the public. Therefore, if strikes 
are to be permitted after the matters in dispute have been 
fully investigated by representatives of the public the law 
should provide for the following: First, that all strike votes 
shall be taken by the Australian ballot system so that every 
member of a union considering a strike will be given a ballot 
setting forth clearly and correctly what it is proposed to 
strike for and have opportunity to go into a booth by him- 
self and vote on the question as his reason and conscience 
dictate, without pressure or dictation from his fellow mem- 
bers or leaders. Second, that every strike vote shall be count- 
ed and reported by public officials to make sure whether 
those voting actually have voted to strike or not. 

The railway labor leaders say that the absolute prohibi- 
tion of strikes would mean “involuntary servitude” for rail- 
way employees and would be contrary to American institu- 
tions. ‘There would certanly be nothing undemocratic or un- 
American, however, in legislation the only effect of which 
would be to require such an important issue to be passed 
upon freely and intelligently by those who were considering 
striking. The public clearly has a right to protection from 
railroad strikes, such as that in Great Britain, which are 
ordered by labor leaders regardless of the views of their 


followers. 
Meantime it behooves the members as well as the leaders 


of the railway labor organizations carefully to consider what 
the present attitude of Congress means. A large majority 
of its members, if they should vote their true sentiments, 
would vote in favor of the anti-strike provisions of the Cum- 
mins bill. Nobody who comes in contact with all classes of 
the people will question that the attitude of members of Con- 
gress reflects that of a large majority of the people of the 
United States. The present attitude of the public is due to 
the destruction of voluntary arbitration by the leaders of the 
railway brotherhoods three years ago and to the incessant 
threatenings of strikes and revolutions in which they have 
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been indulging ever since. They have been trying to bluff 
the American people, and the American people have 
made up their minds to call the bluff. 

Now, there is no use in railway employees fooling them- 
selves with the belief that they can dictate to the entire 
American public. British railway employees tried to dictate 
to the British public by actually striking. The government 
resisted them, a vast majority of the public backed it, and 
the strikers were whipped. The immediate outcome would 
be the same in the United States. The ultimate outcome 
might be the destruction of the railway labor organizations, 

The railway companies dictated in politics in many states 
for years. ‘Then the public arose against them and for al- 
most fifteen years the companies have been struggling, not 
to get back the power that they have lost, but merely to get 
something like decent and fair treatment from the public. A 
wise man once said that “experience is the best teacher, but 
aman is a d - fool who will not learn by the experience 
of other people.” 

Nobody is in the least scared by the talk of Mr. Stone, Mr. 
Shea, Mr. Plumb and others about a revolution. Revolu- 
tions to which a vast majority of the people of a democrati: 
country are opposed never occur. A vast majority of the 
people of the United States are not in favor of a revolution 
of any kind; they don’t intend to have one, and furthermore, 
they don’t intend to be ruled or bluffed by any particular 
class. The sooner the organized railway employees recognize 
these plain facts and begin to act accordingly the better it 
will be for everybody, and especially for them. 


about 


New Books 


America’s Munitions, 1917-1918, Report of Benedict 

Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War and Director of 

Munitions. 592 pages, 6 in. by 9 in., illustrated. Bound 

in cloth. Government Printing Office, Washington 

This rather unusual government publication steps out 
side the bounds usually set up for such documents and takes 
a place among the really interesting and readable books. It 
contains a complete description of America’s many-sided 
and extensive activities included under the name in the title. 
Each chapter is devoted to a particular part of the work, 
such as gun production; mobile field artillery; railway artil 
lery; explosives, propellants and artillery ammunition; ma- 
chine guns; airplane production; the Liberty engine; bal- 
loons; engineer activities; gas defence, and so on, over the 
wide range of activity that had to be carried on. Written 
in an interesting fashion, each chapter describes the material 
to which it relates and shows how different models were 1n 
vestigated and adopted—French, English and Ameri 
the case may have been. It then shows how th 
adopted were put into production, which required in many 
cases the building of entirely new plants, or at any, rate © 
tensive additions, and the installation of the new machiner} 
Naturally, the book is written in a somewhat optin 
vein and one does not find much trace of the criticism that 
racked the country at the time concerning th witl 
which many of the things to be done were gotten 
and carried out. There is some attempt neverthelt 
explain many things that unfortunately react 
where they needed explaining. 

In view of the great part that the railway su] b 
played during the war, the book will be found of no sma” 
interest to readers of the Railway Age. Phe author has 
recognized the able work done by the industries 0! the country 
during the war, and has given in detail th work 
the individual concerns, with special reference to 
cases where they had to overcome unusual ol)stacles or | 
out their contracts with exceptional despatch 
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The Deserted Great Eastern Ruilway Goods Siding at Stratford, London. 


Great Britain’s Nine-Day Railway Strike 


Test of Strength Between Railwaymen’s Union and 


Government Decided by Public Opinion 


By Ropert E. THAYER, 


European Editor of the Railway Age. 


EVER BEFORE in the annals of organized labor has 
N there been called a strike of such great proportions 
and which affected so vitally the life of a nation on 
such unwarranted grounds as that of the nine-days’ rail- 
way men’s strike in Great Britain. The fundamental cause 
of this strike was a minimum wage which the government 
proposed to put into effect after the cost of living had been 
reduced to a certain amount, and under no circumstances 
until the end of next March—six months hence. That a 
body of men, such as the executive committee of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, should precipitate such a serious 
crisis as a complete tie-up of railway transportation when 
there was at least still six months before any reduction 
would be made in existing wages, is beyond belief. A con- 
sideration of the facts as they stand gives strong support to 
the accusation, already made in Great Britain, that this 
Union was seeking an excuse for a strike; in other words it 
was seeking to test its strength against the government. 
While the union executives persistently made the claim 
that it was a strike wholly and solely for the betterment of 
conditions and increased compensation, the public, regard- 
less of its views as to the justice of the men’s claims, could 
hot consider it as such. ‘To the public it was not so much 
4 matter of wages as it was an insurrection, and the people 
rose to meet the situation in a wonderful spirit. The un- 
popularity of the strike and the weakness of the cause were 
lurther illustrated by the action of other labor unions which 
came to the rescue of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
and so ably brought about “an honorable settlement,” which 
again opens the discussion of the minimum wage and ad- 
vances six months—to the end of September, 1920—the 


Lonpon, England. 
period during which no reduction shall be made in the 
existing wages, which in any case would not have been put 
into effect unless there was a reduction in the cost of living. 

While the responsibility of the strike has been placed on 
the railway men it is a question whether they as a class 
should be charged with it, for the strike was precipitated 
more by the action of the executive committee of the union 
rather than by the men themselves. When the strike was 
called on Friday, September 26, at midnight, there were 
but few railway men throughout Great Britain that really 
knew the details of the disputed points which led to the 
strike, but they followed their leaders blindly. ‘The men 
had absolutely no voice in the matter, as no strike vote was 
taken on the questions involved. 


The Important Lessons of the Strike 


One great lesson to be learned is that no government, 
deserving the name of a government, despite the extremely 
poor situation it may be in, will permit itself to be dictated 
to by a class of workers no matter how important their posi- 
tion may be in the economic life of the country. The gov- 
ernment of Great Britain was surely in no position to fight 
a strike that involved the cessation of work by its railway 
workers, but it did not permit itself to be dictated to by 
them. 

Another important lesson taught by the strike was that 
of the independence of a nation when faced with a crisis so 
grave as that of a general cessation of work by its railway 
workers. Both the government and the railway men were 
greatly surprised to find how well the nation could physi- 
cally exist with meagre transportation facilities. Of course, 
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it is not meant to imply that a nation would economically 
exist for any length of time without adequate railway trans- 
portation, but as for being starved into submission by the 
refusal of the transportation men to work, it was shown that 
it could not be done—at least in Great Britain. Other means 
of transportation have developed so rapidly during the war 
that it was not difficult to provide adequate means for prop- 
erly distributing the food supply of the nation, thus keeping 
it alive without the aid of the railways. With the experi- 
ence gained from the war and the equipment available as a 
heritage from the war, England found little difficulty in 
rapidly organizing a comprehensive and adequate system 
of motor transport to meet the pressing needs in the distri- 
bution of food. 

A third point which the strike strongly emphasized is that 
of the necessity of the laboring classes using greater care in 
the selection of the men who represent them and whom 
they give such unlimited powers. The strength of the labor 
unions in all countries depends upon their being led by men 
of greater ability and broader vision than are many of the 
union leaders today. ‘The organization of labor has become 
so large and has so great an influence on the economic wel- 
fare of the nation that as much thought and care should be 
exercised in choosing its leaders as is done in choosing the 
leaders of a nation. It is not enough for labor unions at the 
present time to think in terms of increased wages and better 
working conditions—they must also consider their economic 
position as regards the nation as a whole. 

A fourth essential point is the necessity of ‘“‘open diplo- 
macy” in controversies between labor and the government. 
It was not until three days after the strike had been called 
that the public of Great Britain had an opportunity really to 
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The Volunteer Workers Helped Save the Day. A Scene at. 
Marylebone Station 


find out what the strike was about, and until then it was 
unable to form any definite opinion as to the justice of the 
position of either the unions or the government. Had the 
conferences and the questions at issue been thoroughly un- 
derstood, not only by the public, but by the rank and file 
of the railway men, it is very doubtful if there would have 
been a strike. ‘The justice of the unions’ claim for an in- 
crease of the minimum wage was entirely forgotten when it 
was learned that the union had still six months in which to 
seek a settlement before any reduction could be made. 

In commenting on the strike a few days after it had 
closed, the Prime Minister stated that in order to preclude 
the recurrence of similar misunderstandings, the community 
must make it clear that it means to deal justly and fairly 
with the claims of all classes. A man’s property, whatever 
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form it takes, whether that of land, buildings or labor, if 
the community needs it, it must pay a fair price for it. “We 
must make it clear,” he said, “that the nation means to be 
master in its own house—a firm master, a strong master, 
We must make it clear—a fair master and a generous master 
—but always a master in its own house.” 


The Questions in Dispute 


During the war the British government found it neces- 
sary, in order to meet the increased cost of living, to advance 
the wages of the railway men. ‘This was done on a sliding 
scale and the pre-war wage was still maintained as a base, 
The increase made applied to every railway man in the 
country and at the beginning of the year it amounted to 33 
shillings ($7.92) per week per man which was to be added 
to the regular pre-war rate of pay. Last March an agree- 
ment was made between the government and the unions— 
the National Union of Railwaymen, the organ:zation which 








Passengers Removing Their Own Luggage at Waterloo 
Station, London & South Western Railway 


precipitated the present strike, and the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen—to the effect that the 
railway workers should continue to receive this 33 shilling 
bonus until the end of this year and during that time a 
permanent standard wage should be determined for all rail- 
way workers to apply to all the railways throughout Great 
Britain. ‘This has been given the constant attention of the 
government, and last August standard rates of pay were 
determined and accepted by the union for the locomotive 
engineers, firemen and cleaners. 

These new rates were such as to include and in some cases 
to exceed, for most of the engineers and firemen, the 35 
shilling war bonus. The plan was to increase the wages 
by an average of over 100 per cent over the pre-war wage. 
Several schemes were also submitted to the National Union 
of Railwaymen for the other railway workers, which in- 
cludes porters, ticket collectors, passenger guards (con- 
ductors), goods guards (freight conductors), shunters, 
checkers, carmen and plate layers (track men). These men 
are of the lower wage class and in applying the 100 per 
cent increase to their wages the new standard wage was not 
sufficiently high to absorb the 33 shilling war bonus. A 
minimum wage was established at 40 shillings ($9.60) pe 
week for all adult workers. These men did not receive the 
same increase in actual money as the engineers and firemen 
and it was to this that the National Union of Railwaymen 
objected, claiming that members of its organization should 
receive as much as the members of the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. In presenting the 
new wage schedule to the union the government stated that as 
soon as these new rates were agreed upon they would come 
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into immediate effect with the added stipulation that in no 
case would a reduction in wages be made before the first of 
the year. The union considering this as a definite order 
and at the same time declining it, announced on Wednesday 
afternoon, September 24, that the railwaymen would be 
called upon to strike at midnight on Friday, September 26. 
The negotiations with the union had been carried on by 
the Board of Trade and the Railway Executive Committee, 
but the declaration of the strike brought forth a conference 
between the Prime Minister and the Cabinet on the one 
hand and the executive committee of the National Union of 
Railwaymen on the other. Conferences were held the fol- 
lowing Thursday and Friday in which the union demanded 
that the permanent standard minimum wage would be the 
highest maximum paid in each class of service before the 
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The Rev. W. Pollack-Hill, Chaplain to the Forces, Doing 
Duty as a Porter at Paddington Station 


war plus the 33 shilling war bonus. The secretary of the 
union pointed out that when the cost of living had been 
reduced it would be time for the government to ask the union 
to review the circumstances in the light of conditions which 
existed at that time. The government made a further offer 
that In no case would the existing wage, including the 33 
shilling war bonus, which was fixed when the cost of living 
was 125 per cent above the pre-war cost be reduced until the 
cost of living had fallen and remained for three months at 
hot more than 110 per cent of the pre-war cost. The fol- 
lowing 1S 4 summary of the government’s final analysis of 
what it had given and would give the men: 


1, Standard wage of an average of 100 per cent over the pre-war 
wage with a minimum of 40 effect 


f shillings, to remain in 
of the decline in the cost of 


irrespective 
living. 
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z. Time and a half for Sunday duty and time and a quarter for 
night duty with overtime over eight hours. This has already been con- 
ceded and is in operation and represents an average increase to the 
railway workers of 20 per cent over the pre-war wage. 

3. In addition to these advantages in money the government hae 
already reduced the hours of labor to eight. 

4. In any event no reduction in the present wage will be made be 
fore January 1, 1920, and from that time on no reduction will be made 
until the cost of living has fallen and remained for three months at 
not more than 110 per cent. 


It will thus be seen that the men who were to receive more 
than the 33 shillings in their new adjusted permanent wage 
would be better off by the acceptance of this schedule, and 
further that those who did not receive an advance equal to 
33 shillings per week would not suffer any reduction until 
the first of April next, and not then if the cost of living had 
not remained as low as 110 per cent of the pre-war cost for 
the three preceding months. 

The schedule of weekly wages proposed by the govern- 
ment for the men in the lower wage class and concerning 
which the controversy was principally about is shown, in 
shillings (24 cents), in the following table which gives the 
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A Cameron Highlander on Duty at Marylebone Station, 
Great Central Ry., London 


pre-war wage, the present wage guaranteed until March 31, 
the minimum standard wage and the bonus which rises or 
falls with the cost of living: 


Present Mini- War bonus 

wage mum which rises and 

Pre-war guaranteed stand- falls with the 

wage to March 31 ard wage cost of living 
LA 16 to 22 49 to 55 40 to 49 9to 6 
Parcel porters........ 22 to 30 53 to 63 45 to 54 8to 9 
Ticket collectors...... 21 to 3l 54 to 64 45 to 54 9 to 10 
Passenger conductors. 25 to 35 58 to 68 48 to 60 10to 8 
Goods conductors..... 25 to 35 58 to 68 48 to 60 10to 8 
NEN facia a sv awiaiesia 20 to 31 53 to 64 46 to 60 7to 4 
Goods porters ....... 20 to 26 53 to 59 40 te 47 13 to 12 
EE iviaie ecaern inne 21 to 31 54 to 64 46 to 55 8to 9 
Se eee . 20 to 29 53 to 62 45 to 52 8 to 10 
Platelayers(trackmen) 21 to 24 54 to 57 40 to 50 14to 7 





_ Note (1). The lower rates apply chiefly in the country; the higher rates 
in industrial areas. 
Note (2). The figures of the cost of living, that is, rent, retail prices 


of food, clothing, fuel, light and so 


forth, are to be those shown in the 
Labor Gazette. 


Regardless of the fact that the situation would not be 
changed until six months hence, the executive committee of 
the Union would not accept the terms and despite the Prime 
Minister’s request that more time be taken for discussion 
it permitted the strike to go into effect. 

Throughout the negotiations every effort was made to im- 
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press upon the Union’s Committee what the concessions 
would cost in increased operating expenses. Sir Robert 
Horne, the minister of labor, estimated the proposed increase 
at approximately $335,000,000, or 140 per cent of the pre- 
war wage. ‘To meet this added cost in railway operation 
it was stated that the passenger rates, which it has been 
hoped would be reduced from their 50 per cent increase, 
would have to remain as they are, and that freight rates 
would undoubtedly have to be raised if the government ac- 
ceded to the Union’s demands. 


Attempts at Reconciliation 


The call of the Union for a strike received a remarkable 
response from the railway men, and on Saturday, and Sunday 
the first two days of the strike, railway services was practi- 
cally at a standstill. The engineers and firemen, although 
they had accepted their revision in wages, went on strike in 
sympathy with the Railwaymen’s Union. ‘The Union was 
thus very much encouraged and throughout the country made 
the prediction to its men that the government would accede 
to their demands within three days. But such was not the 
Public opinion was unanimous in support of the gov- 
ernment, and it was not long before it was seen that the 
Railwaymen’s Union was playing a losing game. 

On Wednesday, the fifth day of the strike, the ‘Transport 
Workers’ Federation, an organization made up of over 30 
unions, including the dockmen, and licensed vehicle workers 
and having a membership of about 500,000 men, held a con- 
ference to discuss, it was supposed, the matter of a sym- 
pathetic strike. Representatives of various other prominent 
labor organizations which were not directly interested in 
transport were called to attend this conference. While noth- 
ing is available regarding the discussions at this conference, 
the succeeding actions indicate that the more level headed 
and conservative elements in labor recognized the serious 
position in which the National Union of Railwaymen had 
placed the whole labor cause. The result of this conference 
was the appointment of a conciliation committee consisting 
of conservative labor representatives, which acted as an in- 
termediary between the railway men and the government. 
A meeting was arranged between the railway men Executive 
Committee and the Prime Minister with the distinct under- 
standing that the government would no resume negotiations 
with the Union until the striking railway men had resumed 
work. 

As a result of these conferences on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day the Government made the following proposal of the 
basis on which negotiations could be continued: 


case, 


That upon the men now on strike returning to work negotiations 
shall be taken up where they were broken off last Friday. 

2. That in accordance with the offer made by the Prime Minister on 
Priday last the government guarantee that there will be no reduction in 
wages until March 31, 1920, and the government undertake that any time 
after December 31, 1919, they will be ready to discuss, in view of the 
circumstances then existing, the possible extension of that date. 

3. That the government are prepared to discuss with the railwaymen 
any unfairness or hardships affecting any particular grade of workmen 
through the operation of the scheme of standardization already put forward 


by the government, and to consider any anomaly as between the various 
grades in the application of the percentage of increase proposed to each 
grade. 

4. In the event of failure to agree upon any question arising out of 


the matter mentioned in paragraph 3 the 
arbitration. 


point of difference be referred to 


The National Union of Railwaymen declined to accept 
these terms. 

At a meeting on Friday morning the Prime Minister pro- 
posed that the N.U.R. should agree to a truce of the strike 
for a limited period of a few days in order that negotiations 
might be resumed with a view to reaching a settlement. The 
Prime Minister further indicated that if the railwaymen 
returned to work on this basis arrears of wages would be 
paid to them. 

The N.U.R. agreed to the suggestion made by a truce, 
but only “on condition, of the government being prepared to 
work out a basis for standardization which shall operate in 
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the same manner to the various grades as in the case of thos 
grades for which a settlement has been effected.” 

The government rejected this proposal on the grounds 
that the grades referred to were settled as was claimed by the 
railwaymen on their special merits and on the understanding 
that the other grades now in dispute would be treated on 
their merits, and that. the demand made now was only 
repetition of the original scheme which had already been 
declined. 

The Prime Minister then made the following counter 
proposals : 


1. The government are prepared to agree to a ce 
count from the full resumption of work in order to disct 

(a) The period of standardization of 

(b) Any alleged unfairness or hardship affecting ‘ 
of workmen through the operation of the scheme of. standardizati: 
ready brought forward by the government, and any anomalies 


Wages. 
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The Marquis of Cholmondeley, Unloading 
dington Station 


Eggs at Pad- 


the various grades in the application of the percentag 
to be made for each grade. In the event of faili 
question arising out of the matters menticned. 

2. The government are prepared to submit the questio: 
arbitration. If at the end of five days after the full 
the representatives of the men come to the conclusion t 
cannot be brought to a satisfactory issue, they will u 
hours’ notice before any cessation of work takes plac: it 
be again broken off, the men agree to hand over all plant 
order, and to run all trains to their destination. Thy 
harmoniously with the railway servants who have 
returned to work. The railway executives agree to 
will be no victimization of the men who have gone 


This proposal was rejected by the N.U.R 

The intermediary committee, however, attempted to Hine 
a way of renewing the negotiations, and late on Sunday, \ 
ninth day of the strike, a compromise was made, the term: 
of which are as follows: 

1. Work to be resumed forthwith. 

2. On full resumption of work negotiations ¢ 
the understandivg that they will be completed before 

3. Wages will be stabilized in the United Kingdor 
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until September 30, 1920. Any time after \ugust 1, 1920, they may be “ren cec rar > race > , *} > > j 
at Ss. thc talk of cbteaaes tek ce increases over the present wage will be retroactive to 

4. No lult railwayman in Great Britain shall receive less than 51 August 18. 
shillings so long as the cost of living is not less than 110 per cent above : 


pre-war level. : : 
5. The National Union of Railwaymen and Amalgamated Society of 


Locomotive Engineers and Firemen shall agree that the men work har- 
moniously with the servants who have remaired at or reported to work, 
and the government and the National Union of Railwaymen and Amalga- 
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The British Railway Strike—The Closed Gates at Victoria 
Station 


mated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen agreed that no man 
shall be prejudiced in any way as the result of the strike. 

6. The arrears of wages which have been withheld in consequence of 
breach of contract will be paid after the resumption of work. 


A seventh point was brought to light in the report of Mr. 
Thomas, the general secretary of the National Union of 





Features of the Strike 


At the beginning of the strike the response to the call of 
the labor union executives was remarkable. Practically all 
train services were at a standstill on Saturday and Sunday, 
no trains being run into or out of London on Saturday. On 
Monday a few trains were run, and from that time on the 
number increased rapidly each day. On Tuesday over 800 
passenger trains were run, on Wednesday 2,380, on Thurs- 
day 2,593, on Friday over 3,400, and on Saturday a similar 
number. The number of freight trains operated remained 
at a very low figure throughout the entire strike. The im- 
provement in the passenger service was obtained through the 
gradual return of the strikers to work and by the aid of 
volunteers. ‘The action of the union’s executive committee 
in declaring a strike was so precipitate and so little informa- 
tion had been published regarding the negotiations between 
the union and the government before the strike, that but 
very few of the railwaymen understood the points of conten- 
tion, and they were under the impression that there was to 
be a drastic reduction in wages. ‘The union was so thor- 
oughly organized and the men had such faith in their leaders 
that there was no difficulty in getting an immediate response 
to the strike orders. 

A correspondent of the London Post who mixed among the 
strikers during the week found them to be very much mis- 
informed. Practically every striker he interviewed was out 
to resist a reduction of wages—an immediate and heavy re- 
duction. ‘Those who were not familiar with the situation 








Sailors from the Navy Try Their Hand at Plate Laying 


Railwaymen, to his men, but which was not included in the 
government's report of the settlement. It was, in effect, 
that if the standardization of wages resulted in an increase 
over that which the men are now receiving, it is to be paid 
4s Irom August 18 of this year. Thus the final settlement 
appears to include an extension of the guarantee that the 
Present level of wages, including the war bonus, will in no 


ase be reduced until September 30, 1920, and that any 


were under the misapprehension that all wages were going 
to be reduced to 40 shillings a week except for the engine 
drivers. ‘The correspondent attributed the misunderstand- 
ing to the propaganda of the railwaymen’s union. 

It is a conceded fact that had the strike been balloted and 
had the men thoroughly understood the questions at issue 
there would have been no strike. W. A. Appleton, secre- 
tary of the General Federaticn of Trades Un‘ens, is reported 
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to have said that as no reductions were liable to be made 
within the next three or six months there would have been 
no strike had the men been allowed to ballot. In fact, a 
railway office at one important railway center obtained a 
pledge from the local union that the men would return to 
work if the government promised that there would be no 
reduction in wages before the end of March. This point 
had already been conceded by the government before the 
strike was called, and the circumstance indicated the un- 
familiarity of the men with the points at issue. 

Another factor that influenced the men in returning to 
work was the fact that the government threatened to with- 
hold the two weeks’ pay that was due the workers unless 
they returned immediately to work, the argument of the gov- 
ernment being that the men broke their contract and stopped 
work without due notice and in complete disregard of the 
effect of their action on persons and property. Further the 
government did not feel justified in handing over to the 
strikers money which would be used to prolong the struggle. 
The amount involved in this question was some $5,000,000. 
In addition to this the strike pay fixed by the Union was only 
12 shillings ($2.88) a week for scale A men, which com- 
prised about 75 per cent of the strikers, and 6 shillings 
($1.44) a week for the remainder, with one shilling for each 
child under 12. This absurdly low allotment—which, by 
the way, was on a pre-war basis—would put the strikers to a 
very great disadvantage in a long strike and as time went on 
the prospects were that the strike would last for some time. 

Not only did this monetary consideration and the un- 
reasonableness of the strike influence the strikers in return- 
ing to work but in addition the fact that public opinion was 
so strongly against them and the response of volunteers to the 
government’s appeal for aid was so great that the more intel- 
ligent of the strikers saw that they were playing a losing 
game. 

Under the head of “Fight for the Life of the Community” 
the government issued a strong appeal for volunteers to assist 
in maintaining the necessary transport service. Not only 
thousands of individuals, but many organizations, responded 
to this call, and offered their services. Notable among the 
latter was the British Federation of Discharged Soldiers and 
Sailors having a membership of 7,800, the Gillingham 
Branch of the Comrades of the Great War which had a mem- 
bership of 1,600, the British Engineers’ Association and the 
Scottish Middle Class Union. In four days this last named 
association placed in railway service at Glasgow 57 locomo- 
tive engineers and firemen, and over 200 men in other posi- 
tions. Many prominent persons entered into the struggle act- 
ing in various capacities from that of porter to motor and en- 
gine driver. Graham White, the well known aviator, volun- 
teered to serve as a motorman on the Underground system in 
London. One of the first trains to leave London for the 
north of England was driven by a son of a Peer with his 
chauffeur acting as fireman. Lord Portarlington acted as 
porter on the Great Western Railway at Paddington station 
and various other members of English society acted in other 
capacities. 

At London over 35,000 volunteers offered their services not 
only as railway operatives but as motor car drivers for the 
extensive system of motor transport the goverment instituted 
to assist in the distribution of food immediately on the strike 
being called. 

London was particularly hard hit because of the fact that 
the underground subway workers went on a sympathetic 
strike with the railwaymen. People in the outlying districts 
of London found it particularly hard to get to their places 
of employment. ‘Thousands had to walk to the city and 
those with automobiles were ever ready to give assistance. 
Large business houses which operated motor trucks offered 
them to the service of the public with only a nominal charge. 
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Food and Mail Situation 

The food situation was, of course, the greatest problem 
the government had to contend with. It was here that the 
government did remarkable work. It was only a matter of 
hours before a well developed and effective distributing sys- 
tem was inaugurated in order to provide all sections of the 
country with food, and in no case was any serious shortage 
reported during the strike. In explaining this organization, 
after the strike, the Prime Minister stated that an organiza- 
tion for just such an emergency was started last February. 
At that time there were signs that such a crisis was coming, 
and the Prime Minister left the Peace Conference in Paris to 
come to England to see what could be done. With the aid of 
his colleagues the organization, which was a purely civilian 
one, was started under the chairmanship of the Home Secre- 
tary, and the plans were so well developed that it was put 
into operation in a very short time. He made it clear that it 
had nothing to do with the war forces and was an entirely 
separate organization which will be kept alive in a dormant 
state for any other similar crisis. 

On the sixth day of the strike it was reported that there 
were 150,000 vehicles of various kinds in use by the goy- 
ernment for transport work. 

The flour mills had found it possible to despatch 50 per 
cent of their output and the bakers were further assisted 
by flour from the government’s reserves. Hyde Park, one 
of the largest parks in London, was requisitioned for the 
distribution of milk to London, and on the sixth day of the 
strike this distribution was up to 75 per cent of normal. Asa 
further precaution to prevent any undue privations, emergency 
rations were put into effect. Inasmuch as a rationing system 
was alrealy in effect the difficulty on this score was not great 
and the situation was met by still further reducing the ra- 
tions. The weekly ration of sugar was set at 6 ounces, butter 
one ounce and butchers’ meat 40 cents’ worth. At hotels and 
restaurants the total quantities of meat, flour, bread and 
sugar were fixed not to exceed the following scale per meal :— 


Meat, Sugar, Bread, Flour, 

oz. 0z 0z oz. 
MOOD: © wicain cine en nareenee een caileeS 2 J 2 nil 
Dinner, including supper and meat, tea.. 4 VA 2 1 
Luncheon, including meat dinner.. ..... 4 V4 2 1 
ES APR eee nas ey Se eee nil y 2 nil 


The consumption of bread and cakes at afternoon tea was 
limited to 2 ounces in all. No sugar or butter was served 
separately at any meal; except to children under ten, no milk 
could be consumed except in tea, coffee, cocoa and chocolate, 
as usually served. Furthermore maximum prices were fixed 
for articles of food which had not previously been scheduled. 
In London 12,000 tons of food were required daily and one 
thousand motor lorries were used in the distribution of milk. 
Throughout the entire nine days of the strike no reports of 
any privations were received. 

The use of motor lorries proved so successful that plans 
are being developed for using this means of transportation 
for relieving the breakdown in the system of inland traspor- 
tation which has been a serious matter in England for some 
time and which has contributed so seriously to the conges- 
tion of the docks. It is believed that something like 1,000 
lorries are to be used at Liverpool for this purpose. Such 
use of this means of transportation will show how far it can 
be used as a practical proposition for commercial purposes. 
Some believe that until petrol falls in price, the motor lorry 
will be too expensive for long distance traffic. The more 
efficient lorries used by the government are capable of Tun- 
ning 8 to 9 miles on one gallon of petrol, but most 0 the 
vehicles cannot do more than 6 miles to the gallon. During 
the strike the Ministry of Food charged traders making use 
of the motor transport 12 cents per ton per mile. It 1s be- 
lieved that any loss which may be occasioned by using - 
means of transport to relieve dock congestion will be mor 
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than offset by decreasing the large loss resulting by the de- 
tention of ships which are unable to discharge their cargoes. 

The transportation of mail created another serious prob- 
lem. This was handled by army lorries and such few trains 
as were running at the beginning of the week. In a very few 
days an aeroplane service was inaugurated from London to 
Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle, Manchester and Glasgow, 
in addition to a continental service between London and 
Paris and London and Brussels. The aeroplane service 
worked out extremely well and on Tuesday, the fourth day 
of the strike, 54 aeroplanes were in service. A charge of 
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A Volunteer Attending to a Lamp on an Underground Coach 


two shillings an ounce on each letter was made for this spe- 
cial service. On one day a Handley-Page machine carried 
1,400 pounds of mail matter to Brussels for Holland and 
Norway and brought back 2,000 pounds. A strong effort has 
been made through the press to retain this service which 
worked so successfully, but as the train services improved 


during the latter part of the strike, the aeroplane service was 
discontinued. 


Effects of the Strike on Industry 


While it is impossible to calculate the monetary loss to the 
country of the nine days’ strike, it has been estimated to be 
in the vicinity of $250,000,000. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Smillie, the head of the Miners’ unions, stated that a week’s 
strike would put 90 per cent of the miners out of work, this 
did not prove to be true. A large number of mines, however, 
suffered greatly from the lack of cars but in many instances 
the mined coal was stored until cars could be procured. A 
week after the strike had been in effect the majority of the 
firms in the iron and steel industry had been somewhat af- 
fected. In some cases it was necessary to close down the fur- 
haces. The textile industry was not affected to any appre- 
clable degree, nor were the engineering industries. In fact 
at that time very little reduction of production was reported. 
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General Gassouin, Director of Transport of -France, ir 
commenting on the strike stated that it was particularly 
serious for that country. France is dependent on England 
for a coal supply, as the Germans are far behind in their 
promised delivery of coal. Furthermore in addition it was: 
stated that the export business of France was completely par- 
alyzed and while it was not a matter of great importance to: 
certain lines of merchandise it was fraught with serious con- 
sequences in the case of perishable foodstuffs. 

Italy too suffered, for the lack of coal, as it relies on Eng- 
land for a monthly supply of 500,000 tons. The quantity 
of coal coming from America, Belgium, and Germany 
through France is comparatively small. 

A press despatch from Amsterdam presented another phase 
of how the strike affected Holland. The British fishing fleet, 
owing to the strike in Great Britain, sought to dispose of its 
catch in the Amsterdam market and the Ship Owners’ As- 
sociation there requested the government to take measures 
to prevent this, for otherwise the natural herring industry of 
Holland would be seriously affected. 

Four Atlantic liners were held at Liverpool and the pas- 
sengers were not allowed to disembark until means could be 
provided for sending them to their destinations. Both Eng- 
land and the United States were also affected by the cancel- 
lation of sailings announced by the American Shipping 
Board on. account of the strike. 


Military Measures 


It is quite remarkable that there were not more cases of 
sabotage during the strike. A’ few instances were reported 
where engine drivers and other men who had remained loyal 
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A Parade of Strikers 


to the government were attacked; numerous cases of stone 
throwing were reported, and one or two cases of attempts to 
derail trains. ‘The government precluded any serious at- 
tempts to cause trouble by the distribution of soldiers to 
strategic points on the railways. The terminals were guarded 
by police and detachments of soldiers which camped on the 
station grounds. In some cases machine guns were in readi- 
ness to prevent any serious demonstrations. While exact 
figures of the number of troops involved have not been pub- 
lished it was stated that in the Birmingham district 2,000 
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soldiers were on duty. Wherever an indication of trouble 
was found, troops were immediately despatched to provide 
protection. In some cases detachments of men were carried 
in the baggage cars of the trains in readiness for any dis- 
turbances along the line. One cause of the lack of serious 
demonstrations on the part of the strikers was undoubtedly 
due to the counsel of the strike leaders, for they urged the 
men to refrain from demonstration, and it is a fine com- 
mentary on the character of the railwaymen that more trouble 
was not experienced. 

However, it was believed desirable on Friday, October 3, 
seven days after the strike had been in effect, to issue an ap- 
peal to all citizens in all countries, cities and ports to form a 
citizen guard to act in co-operation with the police in the duty 
of protection and maintenance of order. This organization 
is somewhat after the plan of the home guards which were 
recruited in the United States during the war. The appeal 
went on to say that if the food and the safety of the nation 
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were to be safeguarded in face of the menace by which they 
were confronted, it was essential that all citizens who were 
willing to contribute labor should do so without interference 
or apprehension. While the cessation of the strike made un- 
necessary the formation of such an organization, it is re- 
ported that the plans will be carried forward in order to have 
such an organization well developed in case any future 
similar occasion arises. 


The Leaders in the Dispute 


Too much credit cannot be given Lloyd George, the Bri- 
tish Premier, for the tactful way in which he handled the 
entire situation during the discussions prior to and after the 
strike was called. There was no attempt to “bulldoze” the 
men. In fact he made the statment that before the war the 
railway workers were very disgracefully paid and their hours 
of labor were too long; in a latter statement he said that the 
government was not fighting trade unionism, for trade union- 
ism is a recognized factor in the industrial life of the coun- 
try, but that the government was fighting to prevent the ex- 
tremists of any industrial body from gaining their ends by at- 
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tacking the life of the community and so bringing untold 
misery upon thousands of innocent people. It was evident 
that he was seeking to give the railwaymen a square deal, 
but at the same time he could not permit the government to 
be held up at the point of a pistol by a group of workers who 
considered only their own selfish ends. After the settlement 
had been made he disclaimed any credit on the part of the 
government for having won a victory and said that neither 
he nor the government wanted a victory over the men. They 
only wanted a settlement, and that was the spirit in which 
the negotiations had been conducted. 

J. H. Thomas, the leader and general secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, on the other hand disclosed 
throughout the controversy a very Prussianistic attitude. He 
acted as though he felt he had the power to make the goy- 
ernment accede to his every wish and he certainly must have 
had an overdose of egotism to believe that he could challange 
the government of Great Britain on such a frail excuse as 
that for which the strike was called. A side light on the 
character of the man is shown by the following extract from 
a talk he made to the railway men at Clapham Common dur- 
ing the early days of the strike. He was commenting on a 
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A Lift on a Motor Truck 


statement made by the government to the effect that tie 
strike was a war against society. (The arrangement of the 
quotation and the italics are ours.) 


He said: 


“7 have warned them all through that if it is, the 

“T say to the government: Do they know what they are ying 
Do they know they are letting loose passions that it will be diff 
control ? 


“7? have refused the offer of other trade unions to 
“7 have refused the busmen and tramway men 
“T have refused the electricians, but 

“T am not going to continue to do so now that 
“T am driven to this fight and 

*““My back is to the wall.’’ 


re sponsibility is their 


ll their mer 


That labor leaders in general were not in accord with the 
action of the railwaymen’s executive committee 1s well il- 
lustrated by the action they took in seeking a reconciliation 
and also by the following statement issued, after the strike 
by J. R. Clynes, who is a strong labor man: 

“Workmen must more and more look upon the publi 
jury which to a great extent can influence governments 
determine the settlement on the verdict they may §!"' 
whether the men act rightly or wrongly. 

“A large number of people who have full) , 
railwaymen should get better terms have not been on the fe 
waymen’s side just because of the manner in which 1 
trouble started.” 

This statement sums up the situation well, for the 
was settled by public opinion. 
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Will New Legislation Cause Railroad Expansion? 


Real Test of Value of the Law—Carriers Should Invest 


$6,000,000,000 Within Three Years 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor of the Railway Age 


HEN GOVERNMENT OPERATION was adopted there 
W were many persons in the country who favored gov- 
ernment ownership and management. After almost 
two years of government operation the only large class that 
now favors government ownership is the railroad employees, 
and there is no large class which is in favor of government 
management. I shall not attempt to review the reasons why 
there has developed such an overwhelming public sentiment 
against government management. ‘That it exists is unques- 
tionable. It appears certain that the railroads will be re- 
turned to private operation at the end of this year. 
Assuming, as we all must, that the railways are going 
to be returned to private management, it would appear that 
regardless of our individual views on the question of gov- 
ernment ownership versus private ownership we should want 
to see the conditions made favorable to the success of private 
management. This is a democratic country and if the pub- 
lic ever wills, as it may, that government ownership shall 
be made the policy of the nation, I shall want to see the 
system of management adopted one which will insure that 
government management will be made as successful as it is 
possible to make it. On the other hand, since the public 
has willed, that for some years to come, at least, the system 
of private management shall prevail, every patriotic citizen 
should desire to see legislation enacted which will give 
opportunity to make private management as successful as 
it can be made. 


Imperative Need of Railroad Revival 


At the present time the most imperative need of the coun- 
try from a transportation standpoint is an immediate revival 
of the expansion of railroad facilities on a very large scale. 
This need does not exist because the railways are going to 
be returned to private management. It would exist just the 
same if government ownership and management or the 
Plumb plan were going to be adopted. 

The fact that there is need for an early and very large 
expansion of railroad facilities has been emphasized re- 
peatedly by the director general of railroads, Mr. Walker 
D. Hines, who is strategically in the best position to know 
what the transportation situation is. In a recent address he 
said: 

“In the year or two preceding federal control of the rail- 
roads the normal additions to cars and other transportation 
lacilities were not made because prices were very high, labor 
was scarce, and financing on the part of the railroad com- 
panies was unusually difficult. * * * During the first 
year of federal control there was a severe limitation as to the 
amount of material that could be taken from other war pur- 
Poses to use for providing additional railroad facilities. * * * 
When the year 1919 began we were then confronted with a 
new difficulty in the way of adding to the facilities, and that 
Was that federal control naturally was approaching its end 
trom the time the armistice was signed. More than that, the 
lailure of the appropriation on the 4th of March last, which 
had been sought by the Railroad Administration to enable it 
to meet its obligations already incurred, postponed the con- 
struction of even the hundred thousand cars that had been 
ordered, because they could not be paid for, and the equip- 
ment companies naturally had to slow down on their produc- 
tion. The railroad companies were unwilling to furnish 
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money for new equipment pecause of uncertainty as to their 
own future, so the result has been that the Railroad Admin- 
istration during the year 1919 has not been in position to 
provide any additional facilities except those which were 
needed, as an emergency measure, unless the railroad com- 
panies were willing to furnish the money, and the result is 
that at the present time the Railroad Administration has been 
unable to order or obtain authority to order any cars in 
addition to the hundred thousand that were ordered last year. 

“So that that inadequacy of facilities, which were inade- 
quate before federal control began, artd which have become 
increasingly inadequate since that time, principally accounts 
for the fact that the facilities are not sufficient to handle all 
of the enormous business which is offering to the railroads 
of the country. * * * We are in a waiting and uncertain 
situation with reference to the provision of transportation 
facilities, and it is a matter of very grave concern to the 
country. In my judgment if the legislation cannot take defi- 
nite shape during the month of December, so that the rail- 
roads will know where they stand, and can begin making 
their plans to get the additional facilities they will undoubt- 
edly need to handle the business of next fall, the country 
will be most disastrously handicapped next fall in having its 
business moved.” 


Enormous Deficiency of Investment 


If Mr. Hines had chosen to use the available statistics 
bearing upon the subject of the inadequacy of railroad facili- 
ties he could have presented the existing situation in a man- 
ner which would have been positively startling. There are 
several different ways in which you can estimate the amount 
of new investment which must be made to increase the facili- 
ties of the railways enough to bring them abreast of the de- 
mands of the country’s commerce. Probably the best way 
to estimate it is on the basis of the increases which have 
occurred in the investment in the properties and in the 
amount of traffic handled. Mr. Hines remarked that in the 
year or two before this country entered the war the railway 
companies had been unable materially to increase their facil- 
ities because of the difficulty of raising new capital. His 
remark takes us back practically to the year 1915. 

Now, in the ten years from June 30, 1905, to June 30, 
1915, the increase in the freight business was 61 per cent 
and the increase in the passenger business 45 per cent. 
Meantime ,the investment made in new facilities was $5,- 
300,000,000, or 44 per cent. The increase in freight busi- 
ness since the year ended June 30, 1915, has been 57 per 
cent, and the increase in passenger business 32 per cent, 
each being almost as great as it was in the preceding 10 
years. If the new investment had been as great in propor- 
tion to the increase in traffic during the last four and a 
half years as it was during the preceding 10 years it would 
have been about $5,000,000,000. As a matter of fact, it 
has been less than $1,900,000,000. Furthermore, because 
of advances in wages and in prices of materials, a dollar 
would not buy during the last four and a half years more 
than two-thirds, and perhaps not more than one-half as 
much as it would buy on the average during the preceding 
10 years. Therefore, equated on the 1905-1915 basis of the 
value of money the investment during the last four and a 
half years has been only about $1,300,000,000. 

Assuming that investment should have been made during 
this four and a half years as fast in proportion to the in- 
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crease of traffic as it was during the preceding ten years, 
the investment in the railways has fallen behind approxi- 
mately $3,700,000,000 during this time. But that is stating 
the deficiency in the pre-war value of money. In the year 
1919 two dollars will not buy a railroad any more labor, 
equipment and materials than a dollar would on the average 
in the years 1905-1915. ‘The average wage of an employee 
is now 125 per cent higher than it was then. Now, the 
deficiency of investment must be made up in dollars of 
the present value. On that basis it would take over 
$7,000,000,000 to make up the deficiency in railroad in- 
vestment which has been allowed to accrue since 1915. 


Great Increase of Traffic—Little Increase of Facilities 

This deficiency in investment is strongly reflected in the 
remarkably small increase in facilities which has been made. 
During the ten years ending with 1915 the increase in the 
freight traffic of the country was 61 per cent and the in- 
crease in the number of freight cars in service was 36 per 
cent. During the last four and a half years the increase 
in the freight traffic of the country has been 57 per cent 
and the increase in the number of freight cars in service 
has been only about 5 per cent. 

Between 1905 and 1915 the increase in passenger traffic 
in this country was 45 per cent and the increase in the 
number of passenger cars in service was 36 per cent. Since 
1915 the increase in passenger business has been 32 per 
cent and there has been practically no increase in the num- 
ber of passenger cars. ‘The increase in the number of 
locomotives in the country in the ten years from 
1905 to 1915 was 30 per cent. In spite of the enormous 
iucrease of traffic since 1915 there has been practically no 
increase in the number of locomotives. ‘The increase in the 
railroad mileage of the country between 1905 and 1915 was 
over 40,000 miles, or over 4,000 miles a year. ‘There has 
been almost no increase in mileage at all in the last four 
years, the mileage torn up or abandoned being practically 
equal to that built. There has been a great increase in the 
efficiency with which railway facilities have been used in 
recent years—most of this increase having taken place under 
private management during 1916 and 1917—and therefore 
it undoubtedly would be an exaggeration to assume that 
there must be an investment of $7,000,000,000 to make 
good the deficiency which has accrued since 1915. But 
allow all that we dare for that increase of efficiency, and 
cut the estimated deficiency in half, and you will still have 
a deficiency to make good of at least $3,500,000,000. 

Besides making up this deficiency of investment and 
facilities, the railways must provide in future still other 
additional facilities to care for the future increase of busi- 
ness. As I have shown, the average investment per year in 
the ten years ended June 30, 1915, was $530,000,000. 
With present wages and prices it would cost at least 
$1,000,000,000 to provide as much additional facilities as 
were formerly provided for a half billion dollars. With a 
deficiency of at least $3,500,000,000 to make good and an 
investment of at least $1,000,000,000 a year required to 
provide for the growth of business, it follows that the rail- 
ways, if they are to provide for the needs of American 
commerce, must raise and invest at least $6,000,000,000 or 
$6,500,000,000 of new capital within the next three years 
if they are to catch up with the needs of the country. This 
is a conservative estimate. ‘They ought to acquire within 
that time, for example, about 800,000 freight cars, 20,000 
locomotives and 10,000 passenger cars and to provide other 
facilities —- new lines, tracks, sidings, yards, terminals, 
roundhouses, shops, and so on—in proportion. 

It is needless to tell any man who ships goods or who 
travels upon our railroads that the vast deficiency in rail- 
road investment which has accrued is reflected in the serv- 
ice now being rendered. It has become impossible for the 
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railroads to handle all the traffic which is offered to them 
at any time when the country is producing to anywhere near 
the limit of its capacity. In the fall of 1917 the Railroads’ 
War Board warned the government that even then it had 
become impossible to handle all the available freight and 
that if the essential war traffic was to be handled the so- 
called ‘“‘non-essentials’” would have to be excluded. In 
1918, under government operation, in spite of the fact that 
the government had almost unlimited power and the ad- 
vantage of $577,000,000 worth of additional facilities the 
railway companies had provided in 1917, it was able to 
increase the freight handled only 2 per cent, and it found 
it necessary constantly to embargo many kinds of commodi- 
ties. Last spring, when the railways lost a large amount 
of war business, there was a temporary surplusage of cars, 
but as soon as the country began to produce again on a 
peace basis this surplusage disappeared and during recent 
months it has again been impossible to handle all the avail- 
able freight. 

I do not say merely that it has been impossible to handle 
all the freight satisfactorily. I say it has been impossible 
to handle much of it at all. It has been impossible to 
furnish sufficient cars to the coal mines and that has cut 
down the production of coal. It has been impossible to fur- 
nish enough cars for the movement of lumber and that has 
curtailed the production of lumber. It has been impossible 
to furnish enough cars for the movement of wheat and that 
has curtailed the movement of wheat. The various state, 
municipal and other governments have appropriated $633,- 
000,000 to be spent during the next year in building new 
roads. ‘Those roads can’t be built simply because the rail- 
ways can’t handle the materials. 


Railways Limiting Factor in Production 


People talk about the need for an increase in production. 
There is great need of an increase of production, but there 
cannot be any further substantial increase of production in 
this country until there has been a substantial increase in 
the facilities of transportation, because there can be no 
substantially increased production without increased trans- 
portation. Unless there is invested in new railroad facili- 
ties within the next three years at least $6,000,000,000 of 
new capital, it is a perfectly safe prediction that three years 
from now the railroads will still be unable to move all the 
commodities that the country can produce; and _ regardless 
of the amount of new investment made in railroads mean- 
time there will not be a year in the next three, unless there is 
a severe depression in general business, when the railroads, 
whether under government or private management, will be 
able to move all the traffic which the 
country can offer. 

Many people seem to think that as soon as the railways 
are returned to private operation there will be a restoration 
of the good freight and passenger service which formerly 
was rendered. ‘The good service formerly rendered will 
not be restored immediately or very soon after a return to 
private operation because the cars, locomotives, tracks and 
yards required to render it do not and will not exist. They 
can be provided only by a vast expenditure of new capital, 
and unless there is a vast expenditure of new capital they 
never will exist. 

Having provided means of preventing abuses in financial 
management in future the public must also in its own 1!- 
terest in some way assure to those who make investments 
in railways that they will be given opportunity to derive 4 
reasonable return from their investments. 


industries of the 


The True Test of Regulation 


The principal test which should be applied to any meas 
ure to solve the railroad problem which is introduced 1M 
Congress is the question, “Would this proposed legislation 
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if passed enable the railroad companies to raise and in- 
vest in their properties at least $6,000,000,000 of new capital 
within the next three years?” If the answer “Yes” can 
be made to that question, then the proposed legislation may 
be sufficient, but if the answer “No” must be made, then 
the proposed legislation certainly is not sufficient, no mat- 
ter how good it may be in other respects. ‘The question 
of what net return the railway companies are to be allowed 
to earn, is from the standpoint of the public as well as that 
of the companies the very essence of the railroad problem. 
Without that question clearly and soundly settled no ad- 
vance whatever will have been made. Without that ques- 
tion clearly and correctly answered by new legislation the 
return of the railways to private operation will not be fol- 
lowed by a revival of the expansion of railroad facilities; 
and without a revival of railroad expansion the country’s in- 
dustrial and commercial growth will be practically stopped. 


Effects of Temporary Legislation 


President Wilson announced in May that the railways 
would be returned to their owners at the end of the present 
year. It was generally recognized at that time that before 
they were returned some important legislation should be 
passed. It now appears probable that if they are returned 
to their owners on January 1 it will be under some kind of 
temporary legislation which will continue the present govern- 
ment guarantees, but which will not definitely settle what 
return the railways are to be allowed to earn after the 
guarantees are withdrawn. It will be better to return the 
railways to their owners under such temporary legislation 
than not to return them at all at the end of the year; but 
every day that permanent legislation is delayed will post- 
pone the beginning of the expansion of railroad facilities. 
There will be no revival of investment in railroad securities 
on a large scale unless the government has definitely indi- 
cated to investors what kind of a “run for their money” it 
intends to give them in future. 

At the same time, the railways will be returned to their 
owners under conditions which for some time will render 
successful private operation of them very difficult, and un- 
less the right kind of legislation is passed the results of pri- 
vate management will be disappointing to the public. In that 
case-we shall be in great danger of drifting into government 
ownership, in spite of the strong sentiment against it which 
now exists. 


President Vetoes Bill to 
Restore I. C. C. Rate Powers 


RESIDENT WILSON on November 18 vetoed the Cum- 
Pp mins bill, S. 641, restoring to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission its pre-war rate-making power. ‘The 
President said the immediate effect of the proposed law would 
be to deprive the federal government of the ability “to cope 
promptly and decisively with operating emergencies which 
are now arising and must continue to arise during the exist- 
ing period of heavy traffic.” 

“This bill,” said the President’s message, “deprives the 
government of the United States, while still charged with the 
exclusive responsibility for operating the railroads during 
federal control, of any power to make any change in any in- 
trastate rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or prac- 
tice without having first secured the approval of the proper 
state regulating tribunals, whereas under the federal control 
act as originally enacted the government of the United States 
has the same power to determine the intrastate matters as it 
had to determine similar matters of an interstate character. 

“Recently the Railroad Administration found that refrig- 
¢rator cars were being unduly detained by consignees at a 
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time when there was urgent demand for an enlarged trans- 
portation use of such cars. The Railroad Administration 
was able substantially and promptly to correct this situation 
by the imposition of an emergency charge. Such a step could 
not have been taken promptly if it had been necessary to 
consult also state authorities throughout the Union. 

“Since the authorities of each state would under this bill 
have the full power to exercise an independent judgment, 
the probable result would have been, if this bill had been in 
effect, to prevent any uniform practice at all, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the federal government was the sole opera- 
tor of the railroads, and as such conducting the intrastate 
operations, as well as the interstate operations. 

“At the present time the Railroad Administration is pro- 
ceeding with an important measure to secure the heavier 
loading of cars with grain and grain products so as to meet 
more fully the urgent need for a greater transportation of 
those commodities. If it should be necessary to obtain the 
independent judgment of each state tribunal, the delay would 
probably be so great as to defeat the purpose of the plan. 

“The matters I have mentioned are illustrative of press- 
ing practical emergencies which must be dealt with promptly 
if they are to be dealt with effectively, and while the federal 
government alone is responsible for railroad operation, it 
ought to have within itself the power to deal with these 
problems. 

“The practice of the Railroad Administration to secure the 
advice of the Interstate Commerce Commission upon matters 
of importance reasonably insures an adequate representation 
of the public interest and avoids the divided action and in- 
evitable delay which would result if each state authority 
should have exclusive and final power as to regulation of all 
matters of intrastate traffic within its borders. 

“Beyond these pressing practical exigencies, I feel that 
it is a far sounder general principle to vest in the federal gov- 
ernment power to raise the revenue to operate the railroads 
when the federal government alone is responsible for paying 
the bills for their operation. 

“In a country of such great extent it is undoubtedly desir- 
able to get the fullest practical benefit of local advice upon 
local matters, and this is equally as much to be desired in 
respect of local interstate rates and practices in a given por- 
tion of the country as in respect of intrastate rates and prac- 
tices covering a similar extent in the same locality. It is the 
policy and practice of the Railroad Administration, which 
I heartily endorse, to secure as far as practicable the full 
benefit of the suggestions of the state authorities, both as 
to intrastate rates and as to local interstate rates, but in the 
last analysis, while the federal government is solely respon- 
sible, it seems to me that entirely independent and final 
power as to a large proportion of these vital matters should 
not be transferred to the respective states. 

“The broad question of general principle which I have 
just discussed might perhaps be waived in view of the short 
duration of federal control, but the practical emergencies to 
which I have first referred are matters with which the federal 
government must deal day by day in the discharge of its 
responsibility and I do not think its ability to deal with them 
promptly and conclusively should be impaired even during a 
brief period of federal control. 

“The leading principle of this bill, which is to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power, pending its provi- 
sion thereon, to suspend rates, practices, etc., initiated by the 
President, is entirely acceptable to me, although if in the 
future the bill should be repassed I should hope to see some 
modifications in detail which would avoid attaching a pre- 
sumption of unreasonableness (as this bill appears to do) 
to changes so initiated in rates, practices, etc. 

“I should also hope to see another modification which 
would avoid any possibility of bringing in question the’ 
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validity of orders which already have been made by the Rail- 
road Administration in the discharge of its responsibility.” 

Chairman Cummins of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, who introduced the original bill, later amended by 
the House, said it was not likely that any attempt would be 
made to pass the measure over the President’s veto, as the 
rate-making powers of the commission would be restored 
when the roads were returned to private operation January 1. 

Senator Cummins said the President's action was not a 
surprise. 

Republican Leader Mondell, approving the President’s 
veto of the bill, said the measure “should never have been 
passed,” and he added that he expected no effort would be 
made by the House to override the veto. 


A. R. A.---Section VII 


JE EXECULIVE COMMITIEE of the American Railroad 
Association, at a meeting held on July 31, created a new 
section, to be known as Section VII—Freight Claims; 

and H. C. Pribble of Topeka, Kan., chairman of the sec- 
tion, has issued a circular setting forth the plans for the 
organization of the section. 

The temporary general committee, appointed by the exec- 
utive committee of the association to manage matters until 
a regular election shall be held, consists of prominent mem- 
bers of the former Freight Claim Association, as follows: 


H. C. Pribble (chairman) A. T. & S. F. 

H. C. Howe, C. & N. W 

J. HW. Howard, manager, Claims and Property Protection Section, United 
States Railroad Administration 

J. J. Hooper, Southern 

R. LL. Calkins, New York Central 

W. O. Bunger, C. R. I. & P. 

EK. J. Bloodgood, C. & N. W 

J. B. Baskerville, N. & W 

W. S. Reed, Pitts. & W. Va 


This general committee met in Chicago on August 11 and 
elected Mr. Pribble chairman, Mr. Howe, first vice-chair- 
man, and Mr. Howard, second vice-chairman; and Lewis 
Pilcher, Richmond, Va., was chosen secretary. The con- 
stitution and rules of the Freight Claim Association, as pub- 
lished in 1917, were adopted, with suitable changes in the 
wording. 

The committees were also continued, but the secretary of 
the section is to act as secretary of all committees. 

The seven arbitration committees of The Freight Claim 
Association were elected to serve as the arbitration commit- 
tees of Section VII. Six of these will be known as loss and 
damage committees, and are composed of men handling loss 
and damage claims; one will be known as the overcharge 
committee, and is composed of men handling overcharge 
claims exclusively, to which shall be referred all overcharge 
claims for arbitration. The appeal committee of The 
Freight Claim Association was also elected to serve in the 
same capacity with ‘Section VII. 

Members are requested to submit to the secretary of the 
section any subjects upon which it is desired to have the 
committees pass, so that they may be docketed and placed in 
the hands of the committeemen without delay. The Com- 
mittee on Cause and Prevention has already met and is 
asking for suggestions. The other committees will hold 
their initial meetings as early as practicable. Copies of 
the adopted rules of order and freight claim rules and 
rulings, with names of those composing the several com- 
mittees, will soon be mailed to members. 

Chairman Pribble announces that henceforth the cost of 
arbitration will be $15 per claim and the deposit on appeal 
$25 per claim. 


/ 
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Report of Elwood Collision 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
report, dated September 2, and signed by W. P. B 
land, chief of the Bureau of Safety, on the rear col 

lision of passenger trains on the West Jersey & Seashor 
near Elwood, N. J., on August 24, in which one passenger 
was killed and 25 injured. ‘This collision was made th 
subject of a special report by C. S. Lake, assistant director 
of the Division of Operation, of the Railroad Administra 
tion which was given in the Railway Age of September 12 
page 514. Extra (excursion) passenger train 2416 was 
run into at the rear by extra passenger train 5342 at 4:4 
a. m., the latter train having run past distant and home 
automatic block signals set against it. The speed of the col- 
liding train at the moment of contact is believed to have 
been about 20 miles an hour; and the leading train had 
been started, after a stop of several minutes, and was run- 
ning at six or eight miles an hour. ‘The three rear cars of 
the leading train were considerably damaged. 

At Elwood station there is an automatic signal which is 
used also as a train order signal. When, as in this case 
the station operator is off duty, a stop signal must be inves 
tigated particularly; and, this signal having been at. stop 
with no discoverable cause, a freight train preceding the 
excursion trains had stopped long enough to make sure that 
the operator was not on duty; and the delay of the freight 
had delayed several excursion trains preceding those in 
volved in the collision. At one time there were at least thre 
and perhaps four of these passenger trains standing short 
distances apart, north of Elwood. For a part of the tim 
at least, the signal was operating properly, and whether or 
not more than one failure occurred could not be definitely 
established. 

The report contains several pages of the testimony of the 
men on the different excursion trains, with regard to fog 
and other conditions; but on the whole it appears that the 
fog was not serious enough to prevent seeing the signals 
several hundred feet, and probably several hundred yards 
before reaching them. The engineman of train 5342 said 
that he saw the stop signal when only about six feet awa) 
from it, and he appears to have admitted passing the cau 
tion signal without seeing it. His testimony, however 
seems to be regarded by the investigator as not worthy of 
credence. He had been resting from noon the preceding 
day until 12:10 a. m., the 24th, when he was called for this 
run; but the report concludes that he had not slept over four 
hours during the preceding 23 hours. It is stated that he 
had run over this line on August 16, and on July 27; and 
had fired over it for eleven days in July; and apparent! 
these runs (13 days) constituted the whole of his acquain 
tance with the road. The fireman was not familiar with 
the road; he appears to have called signals to the engin 
man, more or less faithfully, but his testimony is not cleat 

The flagman of train 2416 is held responsible for not 
providing adequate protection by flag; but his testimony ap 
pears to be of little value. Because of the delays occasioned 
by the slackening of preceding trains he had had occasiot 
to go back several times, but, the last time, he put dow! 
torpedoes only about 150 ft. back from his train. Asked 
why he went such a short distance he made no satisfactor} 
explanation. 

The engineman of train 5342 is 30 years old, and entered 
the service as fireman in 1912. He was promoted to engin 
man in May, 1918, and had a good record. He said pos! 
itively that he was wide awake all the time, but the inspe 
tor believes, nevertheless, that he must have dozed off. 
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CHINA is planning to educate her farmers to moder! methods 
and with that object in view is to have a demonstrating farm 
every fifty miles along her railways. 











The Esch Bill Passed by the House 





Policy Pursued of Attempting to Build on Existing Structure 
of Regulation Rather Than Adopt New Plan 


ted by John J. Esch, chairman of the House Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, giving a 
discussion of the committee’s conclusions in various phases 
of the proposed railroad legislation. (The bill was passed 
on November 17.) 

H. R. 4378, introduced June 2, 1919, constituted the 
pasis for the hearings held by the committee. Only one other 
bill, H. R. 8157, introduced by Hon. Thetus W. Sims, a 
member of the committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
and presenting the so-called ‘Plumb plan,” was introduced. 
The committee began hearings on July 15. ‘These hearings 
continued with morning and afternoon sessions continuously 
until September 27. Some 3,500 pages of testimony have 
been printed. Exclusive of the printed hearings, numerous 
exhibits were filed. Proponents of various plans were first 
heard. These were followed by witnesses interested in spe- 
cial features of the railroad problem, or special interests 
hich would be affected by the legislation. Practically every 
person wno applied for a hearing had his request granted. 
Every class, condition, and interest found one or more repre- 
sentatives in the long list of witnesses. ‘These witnesses 
came from no particular section but from every part of the 
country. Almost without exception, the witnesses were well 
versed in the subjects they sought to present. ‘The special 
and general knowledge of many of them will make these 
hearings of especial value. No more elaborate and intensive 
investigation of the railroads and their relations to the 
government and to the public has ever been undertaken by 
a committee of Congress. Your committee respectfully 
offers these hearings for careful study not only by members 
of Congress but by the country generally. Scores of wit- 
nesses voluntarily appeared and gave us the benefit of their 
views and study. Private individuals appeared representing 
nobody but themselves. Labor organizations appeared 
through numerous representatives. The side of the shippers 
and of the general public was given full presentation. Days 
were devoted to listening to representatives of carriers by rail 
and water. The wire systems—telegraph, telephone, cable, 
and wireless made their showing. 

Although H. R. 4378 (Esch-Pomerene bill) was made 
the basis of consideration during the course of the hear- 
ings and in executive sessions of the committee, drafts of 
bills presented to the committee but not introduced in 
senate or House were carefully examined and their special 
features given due consideration. Among such drafts and 
bills were those presented : sv the railway executives, known 
as the “Railway Executives plan”; by the transportation 
conlerence, being the plan indorsed. by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, known as the “Transportation Con- 
ference plan”; by the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities, known as the “Warfield plan”; by the 
Citizens’ National Railroads League, outlined in S. 2889, 
known as the “Amster-Lenroot plan’; by the railroad 
brotherhoods as set forth in H. R. 8157, known as the 
‘Plumb plan.” Several other plans less pretentious in pur- 
pose and scope were presented. In addition to these drafts 
and bills witnesses offered many amendments to H. R. 
*378 and also amendments to the other drafts and bills. 
2 H. R. 4378 was originally introduced it contained no 
co relating to the termination of federal control, 

€ financial readjustment of the carriers with the 
government necessitated by such control, or for financing the 
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carriers during the period of reconstruction immediately 
following the termination of such control. The bill now re- 
ported makes such provisions and the details will be here- 
inafter explained. 


Government Ownership and Plumb Plan 


In view of the fact that the President early this year 
delivered to the Houses in joint session a message in which he 
expressed his intention to return the roads to private owner- 
ship and control by the end of the current year, and in 
view of the desire on the part of the carriers to be so 
returned and the wide-spread demand among the people 
that federal control cease as soon as suitable legislation 
could be enacted, your committee has not recommended 
government ownership as a solution for the railroad prob- 
lem. Only one bill (Plumb plan) has been introduced at 
this session providing for ownership of the railroads by the 
United States government. ‘This bill not merely asks that 
the government should secure ownership and control of the 
railroads, but also asks for employee operation thereof. 
The provisions of this bill are so radical and the principles 
so foreign to the fundamental principles of our government 
that it was considered by our committee as impossible. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the committee devoted six days to 
listening to its proponents. As a result of a rigid cross- 
examination of these proponents, the committee was all 
the more strongly convinced that it was not and ought not 
to be the solution which should be proposed to the House. 

There is appended a summary of the proposed plans 
for railroad legislation, prepared by Richard Waterman, 
secretary, Railroad Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. An examination of this summary discloses 
the fact that the several bills and drafts or plans have 
certain features in common. All except the “Plumb plan” 
provide for ownership of all railroads of the United States 
by private corporations, with operation by such carriers. 
All advocate consolidations including the “Plumb plan.” 
Some, including the pending bill, go only to the extent of 
permissive consolidation. Some provide for permissive and 
some for compulsory federal incorporation. All drafts, bills, 
and plans set forth in the above summary provide for full 
control by the Interstate Commerce Commission over stock 
and bond issues. As to wages and working conditions the 
various drafts, bills, and plans differ widely. Most of 
them provide for some form of arbitration board, with the 
right of appealing to some higher board, such as a “trans- 
portation board.” As to the federal agency of regulation 
there is also much diversity of a plan and method. All 
of them agree, however, in the maintenance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with its present rate-making powers. 
In addition to the commission some of the plans provide for a 
federal “transportation board”; others, such as the pending 
bill, increase the powers of the commission instead of grant- 
ing such additional powers to the “transportation board,” 
or other like agency. 

Objections to Including in the Pending Bill Some of 
the Features Found in One or More of the Pro- 
posed Drafts, Bills, or Plans. 

1. Transportation Board 

In support of a transportation board advisory to or 


wholly independent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it is argued that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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as now functioning has administrative as well as quasi 
judicial powers and that the exercise of such powers by a 
single agency is contrary to the spirit of our Constitution; 
that the commission is now overburdened with work and 
that its burdens will still further be increased should the 
pending bill be enacted; that the transportation board would 
be able to take a broader view of transportation problems 
and after investigation be able to recommend plans and 
policies looking to the better coordination of all forms of 
transportation—rail, highway, and water; that it would 
more wisely determine the financial needs of the carriers; 
could formulate the transportation budgets and declare what 
should be the level of rates and issue a mandate to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to so adjust the level 
of rates as to meet the financial needs as found by the 
transportation board; that the grant to and exercise of such 
powers by the board would “fortify” the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in any action it might take in fixing the 
rates necessary to meet the board’s mandate. Your com- 
mittee, while conceding the merits of some of the arguments 
presented in support of a transportation board, concluded 
that such board was not necessary and for the following, 
among others reasons: 

The transportation board with its members nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate would in all 
probability be made subject to political influence, certainly 
more so than the Interstate Commerce Commission—a quasi 
judicial body; it would not and could not have for many 
years to come the intimate knowledge of all phases of the 
railroad problem, financial, commercial, operative, or other- 
wise. It would be impossible to so separate the functions of 
the transportation board from those of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to prevent duplication of work or 
conflict of authority. It would be but another governmental 
agency whose gauntlet of regulations and restraints would 
have to be run by the shippers of the country. With the high 
salaries that would have to be paid to secure competent 
members, with a staff of experts, accountants, attorneys, 
agents, and examiners, a large and increasing burden would 
be laid upon the federal Treasury. ‘The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not need any governmental agency 
to “fortify” it for the performance of its duties. No other 
official body in our government stands higher in the estima- 


tion of our people. Its integrity, nonpartisanship, and 
fearlessness in the performance of its duties can not be 
questioned. 


The creation of a transportation board to take over the 
various administrative duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with reference to safety-appliance acts, hours- 
of-service act, explosives act, boiler-inspection act, and other 
acts, can not be justified on the ground that the administra- 
tion of these several acts by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not been efficient and satisfactory. It is certain 
that these acts can not be better administered if their ad- 
ministration were transferred to the board. If this be true, 
why transfer their administration? Under the organiza- 
tion now existing under the commission for the administra- 
tion of these several acts, the judicial functions of the com- 
mission have not been interfered with. In fact, the commis- 
sion has been aided in the performance of its judicial 
functions by reason of the intimate knowledge its members 
have acquired as to practical problems of railroad adminis- 
tration arising out of the administration of these several 
acts. In short, your committee fears that the creation of 
a transportation board, no matter how clearly its duties may 
be differentiated from those that are to be left to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will result in a division of 
authority and hence in a divided responsibility. If the 
recommendations of the transportation board are to be merely 
advisory to the commission, the country will gain little. If 
the commission ignores the recommendation of the board, 
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occasion for misunderstanding and jealousy might arise. If, 
on the other hand, the recommendations of the board were 
in the nature of a mandate to the commission, the commis. 
sion would degenerate in prestige and influence and lose the 
position it now occupies in the public mind. The people of 
the United States would not approve of any legislation which 
would have such a result. 


2. Federal Incorporation 

Federal incorporation was strongly urged before the Ney- 
lands Joint Commission in 1916 and the chief reason offered 
then and re-offered during the course of the hearings te. 
cently ended before your committee was to get rid of the 
so-called “48 masters,” that is, the regulatory bodies estab- 
lished by the states of the Union. It is admitted that the 
uncertainty of regularitory laws enacted by the several states 
with no attempt at uniformity has proven, in many in- 
stances, burdensome. ‘This is especially true as to safety 
appliances, full crews, and laws relating to physic: il opera- 
tion. ‘The laws of many of the states require consent of 
the state regulatory bodies as a condition precedent to the 
issue of stocks and bonds and has resulted in delay and the 
exaction of unjust conditions. In view of the fact that the 
pending bill gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
exclusive jurisdiction over the issuance of railroad securities, 
the conflicting laws of the several states with reference to this 
matter could no longer be urged as an argument for federal 
incorporation, for Congress once occupying the field it is 
entitled to occupy under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, the right of the states to legislate on the subject matter 
abates. But a principal argument for federal incorpora- 
tion lies in the fact that the carriers so incorporated would 
be relieved, in a large measure, of the regulation by the states 
for they, being the creatures of the federal government, might 
no longer be subject to the jurisdiction of the states. Once 
federal incorporation is accomplished the claim would be 
immediately made that jurisdiction of the several states 
over rates, fares, charges, etc., would no longer be tenable. 
The primary purpose behind federal incorporation is the 
elimination of state control. While ultimately this maj 
come to pass, we are convinced that the country is not 
yet ready to indorse legislation which would bring about 
so radical a change. ‘The increasing tendency of Congress 
to exercise to the full the powers granted it under 
commerce clause of the Constitution, and the decisions of th 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Shreveport me 
Minnesota rates cases, indicate a gradual but certain diminu- 
tion of state control. 

Federal incorporation necessarily involves some grave col- 
stitutional questions and eminent counsel have submitted to 
your committee briefs arguing with much show of reason that 
Congress has no authority to compel a common carrier, hi Id- 
ing a state charter, to become federally incorporated. With- 
out determining in our own minds the relative merits of the 
constitutional aspects of this question, we are persuadeé 


that the carrying out of a plan of federal incorporation would 
entail large expense, long delays, and a vast amount of litiga- 
tion. It is but natural that the stockholders in a common 
carrier chartered by a state, enjoying special privileges wal” 
that state charter conferred, would reject or refuse in the 
tain a proposition for exchange of their securities 1D 
state corporation, for the securities of a federal corporat 
no matter how attractive such offer might be. Refusal 0 
accept such exchange by recalcitrant security holder — 
be compelled on the part of the government by the right ¢ 
ane domain. This would mean litigation and would» : 
be decided until the Supreme Court of the United re 
had passed thereon. The situation which will co nfront ae 
carriers at the conclusion of federal control is one Wi, 
requires a plan that can be readily applied. The perioe 
of reconstruction is one which should not invite litigation ® 
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to the legal status of the carriers. It is better to deal with 
them under their existing charters. 

Under federal incorporation a new status as to taxes both 
federal and state might arise. If the carriers are federally 
incorporated they could, and would in all probability, be 
taxed by the federal government. The states are jealous of 
their taxing powers and even under the federal control act, 
during the war period, the right of the states to tax the rail- 
road properties within their boundaries was specifically recog- 
nized. Should federal incorporation raise an issue between 
the states and the federal government on the matter of taxa- 
tion, this would constitute another reason why federal in- 
corporation should not be included in the pending bill. 
For the above, among other reasons, your committee has not 
adopted federal incorporation and made it a part of the 
pending bill. — 
3. Consolidations 

As to consolidations the plans presented to your com- 
mittee differed materially. But two are recommended. One, 
permissive consolidation, and the other, compulsory ,con- 
solidation. The pending bill favors permissive consolida- 
tion, subject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The so-called ‘Warfield plan” advocates the same 
policy. The “Amster plan” favors complete consolidation 
of all railroad companies into a single corporation—result- 
ing in an end to competition. The “Senate Committee plan” 
(Cummins bill) and the “Railway executives’ plan” favors 
the consolidation of existing lines into a certain number 
of strong competitive systems. ‘The “Senate plan” permits 
voluntary consolidation if accomplished within seven years 
after the approval of the act. Many of the objections we 
have above urged against federal incorporation arising out 
of delays, expenses, and litigation are alike applicable to 
compulsory consolidations. In our opinion, the interests 
of the public will be better served where the consolidations 
are voluntarily entered into, upon approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and where such consolidation or 
merger is in the interest of better service to the public, or 
economy in operation, or otherwise of advantage to the 
convenience or commerce of the people. Under such a plan 
the problem of weak roads when taken in connection with the 
other provisions of the pending bill will, in a large measure, 
be capable of solution. 

Your committee believing that the creation of regions for 
incorporation, administrative, and rate-making purposes 
would not permit of the fullest measure of competition and 
would make rate making based on average conditions of 
carriers within a given region an impossible task, have not 
deemed it wise to adopt any such plan in the pending bill. 
Rate making even as it now is, is a most difficult task. If 
rate making is to be based upon regions, or upon systems 
of roads within a region, the great railroad systems of the 
country traversing vast areas would in many instances have 
to be placed in one or more regions or group systems. If 
the regions are to follow existing trunk lines, especially in 
official and western classification territories, their rates would 
be affected by the rate structure adopted in the several regions 
through which they passed. ‘This would involve differences 
in the application of through routes on their systems. Trunk- 
line roads running north and south and traversing more 
than one region and not, because of their length, capable of 
being embraced within single regions, would still further add 
to the complexity of the problem. 


4. Regional Commissions or Commissioners 


Owing to the present large task of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the fact that the pending bill will 
increase its duties, some of the plans presented and some of 
the individual recommendations urged the creation of re- 
gional commissions subordinate to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or, in lieu of such regional commissions, that 
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regional commissioners be appointed. This phase of the 
problem was given very full consideration in the hearings 
and by the committee, with the result that the committee 
believed that it was better to leave the administration of the 
existing law and of the pending bill, should it become law, 
solely in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
While such subordinate agencies might relieve the commis- 
sion of some of its work, decisions would result which lacked 
uniformity. There might be as much diversity of decisions as 
there has been on the part of district courts with reference 
to war-time prohibition. Such diversity of decisions begets 
uncertainty, and uncertainty—especially in rate matters— 
is highly detrimental to the shipping interests and to the 
general public. Moreover, no time will be saved in the 
adjudication of rate cases by the creation of these subordin- 
ate agencies. ‘The amount involved can not be the limita- 
tion, as in the case of the United States district courts, be- 
cause of the fact that a rate case in which but a small 
amount of money is involved may involve the application 
of a principle of widest application. This would mean that 
appeals would be necessarily taken from the subordinate 
agency to the commission here at Washington resulting in 
greater delay than if no subordinate agency had passed upon 
the question. 

Your committee believes that the increased duties im- 
posed upon the commission by the pending bill can be met 
by increasing by two the membership of the committee, and 
the bill provides for such increase. Under the present prac- 
tice, attorney examiners representing the commission take 
testimony as to rate matters in the field and thus obviate 
the necessity of witnesses coming to Washington. It is hoped 
that with the increase of the number of the commissioners 
that the practice of 10 years ago may be revived and that 
the commissioners may, so far as their work here at Wash- 
ington will permit, visit the various sections of the country 
personally and hear cases. ‘This would, in a measure, meet 
the complaint that the commission was not in as close touch 
with the shipping and consuming public as it might be. 


5. Guaranty 


Some of the witnesses and some of the plans favored a 
guaranty on the part of the government of a certain rate 
per cent upon the property of the carriers used in the 
public interest. ‘This is what has been designated as a 
straight guaranty and is the plan that has been adopted to 
some extent in foreign countries. ‘The success of such plan 
in these countries has not been such as to warrant its adop- 
tion in the United States. In most cases such guaranty 
has resulted in the taking over by the government of the 
roads. ‘The failure of the roads to earn the guaranty created 


own interest to take over the roads to protect the invest- 
ment it already had made therein. 

A straight guaranty, irrespective of the amount in per- 
centage either on a basis of capitalization or of valuation, 
is destructive of all initiative and would lead to extravagance, 
inefficiency, an increased cost of transportation, and to gov- 
ernment ownership. 

A modified form of guaranty has been incorporated in 
some of the plans above referred to and has been suggested 
by individual witnesses. It consists in dividing the rail- 
roads of the country into groups, or by regions, and then 
requiring the maintenance of a general rate level by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under a statutory rule 
prescribing that rates shall, as nearly as possible, produce 
not less than a certain per cent on aggregate investment ac- 
count of the railroads in each group or system; or, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under a statutory rule 
of rate making should provide a rate structure designed to 
yield a certain percentage on the aggregate fair value of the 
roads in each traffic section of the country. This form of 
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guaranty is based upon the ability of the commission to so 
fix the level of rates within each group system, or region, 
as will produce the percentage on property investment ac- 
count, or on valuation, as fixed by Congress. We question 
the ability of the commission, or any regulatory body, to 
accomplish this result. It is well known that freight and 
passenger revenues fluctuate from year to year, and even 
during a single year. ‘These fluctuations may be due to 
drought—aftiecting crops throughout great areas—or may be 
due to crop failures due to pests, or may be due to floods 
destroying tracks and bridges and delaying traffic, or may 
be due to economic causes national or international in scope. 
The difficulty, and, in fact, the impossibility of maintaining 
the level of rates required to produce the percentage rate 
fixed by the statute should make us hesitate to adopt any 
such plan. If the rate level must be changed to mect such 
fluctuations there can be no stability of rates. As business 
is interested almost as much in the stability as in the amount 
of the rates business would inevitably suffer as the result of 
any such plan. By making a given region, or traffic area, a 
unit within which the required rate level is to be main- 
tained, a uniformity of kind and quantity of production 
would seem to be necessary. 

But in a country like ours with such diversified interests 
and because of the large extent of the territory which each 
unit or traffic area under the plans proposed would have to 
cover, it would be difficult for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make a fair estimate of average conditions. If 
New England is to constitute a region, or traffic section, 
the commission would have to consider in arriving at an 
average the agricultural and timber products of northern 
Maine, and the manufacturing production in the densely 
populated States of Massachusetts and Connecticut. It 
seems to the committee that such a plan is unworkable and 
imposes upon the commission an impossible task. It is 
contended that this plan is not in fact a guaranty, in that 
the government is not responsible for losses. Yet the govern- 
ment, through the commission, assures the security holders 
of the railroads that it will, under all circumstances and 
regardless of fluctuations in traffic, so adjust the rates that 
they will produce 6 per cent, for example, on the aggregate 
property investment account. ‘This is nothing less than a 
guaranty. ‘The objections to a straight guaranty based on 
the fact that such guaranty destroys initiative and leads to 
extravagance and inefficiency, and to government ownership 
is applicable to this modified form of guaranty. But the 
plan proposed seeks to meet the objection by permitting 
the carriers to retain a certain portion of the excess over the 
guaranteed return. In our opinion the retention of only a 
portion of the surplus will not be sufficient to promote enter- 
prise, develop initiative, and preserve the morale of the 
administrative and operative forces of the carriers. Such 
a plan is not new in its main details. It has been tried else- 
where with the result that no surplus has been developed. 
On the other hand, the prospect of sharing the surplus with 
the government, or with labor, leads to extravagance in ex- 
penditures. This has been the experience of the state of 
New Hampshire and the Republic of Brazil. 

This question of sharing any excess over the fixed re- 
turn as established by the statute gives rise to the question 
of the constitutional right of Congress of making any such 
law. Very distinguished counsel in briefs and orally have con- 
tended that as the rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are the legal rates, whatever return to the 
owners such rates produced as a matter of law, belonged to 
them and could not, therefore, be taken away from them 
under any plan providing for the division of the excess— 
that the deprivation of any part of such excess was in 
violation of the fifth amendment to the Constitution. With- 
out passing upon the legality of this portion of the guaranty 
plan we have felt it better and wiser to continue the methods 
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prescribed by the interstate commerce act an followed 
for years—requiring the commission upon the initiation of 
the carriers to determine the justness and reasonableness of 
rates. While this guaranty plan is propounded with much 
confidence as the solution of the problem of th so-called 
‘“‘weak sisters,’ we believe that such elaborate machinery— 
so elaborate as to be unworkable in some of its parts— 
will result in disappointment. We believe that equally good 
if not better, results can be obtained by the provisions oj 
the pending bill. These provisions would authorize the 
commission to permit the voluntary consolidation of the 
weaker with the stronger lines. By the application of mini- 
mum as well as maximum rates to permit a longer and 
weaker line to get a greater share of the business than here- 
tofore, and with the initiative in the commission to estab- 
lish joint rates and through routes, and the division of th 
rates, would still further aid the short or weaker lines. 

There is another, and fundamental, reason why your com 
mittee opposes the fixing by act of Congress of a percentay: 
return. ‘This reason is political. As one Congress can not 
bind its successor, this Congress, should it fix the percentage 
return at 6 per cent, can give no assurance that this rate will 
remain fixed or continue for any stated period. If, becaus 
of political agitation, a majority of the people, or any 
considerable portion of them, are led to believe that the 
percentage rate fixed by this Congress is excessive, the 
percentage rate might, and in all probability would, becom 
a political issue of large importance and _ wide-reaching 
effect. This would result in dragging rate making into 
politics and would endanger the stability of the rate struc- 
ture. We believe that existing law as to the standard of 
rates, and that the rates that are fixed pursuant to such 
standard, should be continued. Neither the standard nor the 
rate structure prescribed by the commission thereunder hav 
heretofore been the object of political strife 


The Pending Bill 


The policy pursued by the committee in framing th: 
ing bill was not to adopt new and untried plans, but 
to build on a structure already in existence, whose founda- 
tions were well laid. In the period of reconstruction when 
conditions are still unsettled and the public mind is in 
more or less of ferment resulting from the World War, it 
was thought wise not to make experiments with the largest 
single industry in the United States, outside of agricultur 
but what the committee sought to do in the bill now pr 
sented, was to provide for an adjustment of financial rela- 
tions between the carriers and the government arising out 
of federal control and to provide, during the brief perio 
of reconstruction, for financial support and for temporary, 
relief in the way of loans, as might be asked for by th 
weaker roads. In addition to these provisions of a financia 
character, the bill seeks to preserve to the people such ad- 
vantages arising out of unified management and control 4s 
have been demonstrated during the last two years, having 
more particular reference to joint use of terminals, a greatel 
degree of coordination between rail and water carriers— 
especially on inland waters—and consolidations together wit 
pooling of traffic, earnings, and equipment. 


The Elimination of Wire Systems and Water 
Transportation 

The bill H. R. 4378 as originally introduced placed wir 
systems (telephone, telegraph, cable, and wireless) under 
full jurisdiction of the Inters.ate Commerce Commission 
applied to them as common carriers the provisions 0! the 
interstate commerce act, and also applied to them the a? 
visions of the bill with reference to requiring a certificate 
convenience and necessity for any extensions OF abandon- 
ments, and also the provision requiring certificates 1rom “er 
commission for issues of stocks and bonds. As 2 result 0 
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the hearings and a tuller consideration of the situation, the 
mmittee left the control of wire systems practically as 
it was under the interstate commerce act prior to federal 
control. There was practically no demand for placing 
with added powers the wire systems under the commission. 
Since 1910, when the wire systems were declared to be 
common carriers and the commission was granted authority 
to pass upon the justness and reasonableness of their rates, 
only a half dozen cases have been brought before the com- 
mission. Moreover, over 80 per cent of the business trans- 
acted by telephone companies is intrastate and therefore very 
largely under the jurisdiction of state regulatory bodies. 

As there are over 10,000 telephone companies in the 
United States and most of these of small capitalization, it 
was not thought wise to subject these thousands of small 
companies, who, because of their various exchanges, might 
be doing an interstate business, to the restrictions, obligations, 
and penalties of the interstate commerce act. While the 
situation as to telegraph companies is somewhat different, in 
that they do a larger percentage of interstate business, there 
are but two large companies, and if their rates are unjust 
and unreasonable, the present interstate commerce act affords 
proper remedy. But the committee was also persuaded that 
wire systems should be eliminated from this bill, as the bill 
deals primarily with railroads, and it was not thought wise at 
this time to complicate the solution of the railroad question 
with the peculiar problems connected with the regulation of 
wire systems. The better course to pursue would be at a 
later date to take up the whole situation as to wire control 
and deal with it in a separate measure. 

The original bill (H. R. 4378) gave to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction over transportation by 
water. Under the existing law the commission had jurisdic- 
tion over water transportation only when such transportation 
constituted a part of a through route and gave it no juris- 
diction over port-to-port traffic. In the original bill jurisdic- 
tion was given over port-to-port traffic on inland waters, the 
Great Lakes, and the coastwise trade, including Alaska. 
Much opposition was developed in the hearings against the 
water transportation features of the bill. Opponents of these 
provisions contended that water transportation, especially 
coastwise, should remain free and unrestricted as heretofore, 
and that if jurisdiction were given to the commission our 
shipping interests would be seriously hampered and in some 
instances destroyed. For these and other reasons the com- 
mittee eliminated the provisions giving jurisdiction to the 
commission over transportation by water, retaining, however, 
those provisions relating to physical connection between rail 
and dock and the construction of docks. The bill makes 
provision for the continued operation of government tows 
and barges on the Black Warrior and Mississippi rivers, 
placing the operation thereof in the hands of the War De- 
partment, but giving to the commission authority to regulate 
the rates, fares. charges, etc. 


Important Features of the Bill 


The bill is divided into four titles for purposes of clarity 
and easier reference. Title I deals with definitions. ‘Title 
II deals with the termination of federal control, government- 
owned boats on inland waterways—which has already been 
referred to—settlement of matters arising out of federal con- 
trol, inspection of the records of carriers because of action 
arising during federal control, refunding of carriers’ indebted- 
ness to the United States, continuing in effect existing rates, 
guaranty to railroads after termination of federal control, 
new loans to railroads, and execution of the powers of the 
President. 

Under the terms of the bill (sec. 206) ‘‘all rates, fares, and 
charges, all divisions of joint rates, and all classifications, 
regulations. and practices in anywise changing, affecting, or 
determining anv part or the agaregate of rates, fares, or 
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charges, or the value of the service rendered, which, im- 
mediately preceding the termination of federal control, are 
in effect on the lines of carriers subject to this act, shall 
continue in force and effect until thereafter changed by or 
pursuant to authority of law.’ Without such a provision 
the rates, fares, charges, etc., authorized under federal con- 
trol would terminate immediately upon the termination of 
federal control and would revert to the status existing prior 
to time they were changed or increased by order of the 
President. In view of the enormous increase in operating 
costs of carriers due to increased wages and cost of ma- 
terials, a restoration to the former level would result in such 
an enormous decrease in the revenues as would render it 
utterly impossible, even for the stronger railroads, to meet 
operating expenses. By the insertion of the above section 
the existing rates, fares, charges, etc., are to continue in 
force and effect until changed by or pursuant to authority 
of law—-that is, until changed by the appropriate regulatory 
body. 

The financial sections of Title II relating to: Refunding 
of carriers’ indebtedness to the United States; guaranty to 
railroads after the termination of federal control, and new 
loans to railroads, require further explanation. 


Refunding of Carriers’ Indebtedness to the United 
States 


Section 205 provides for the refunding of the indebtedness 
of the carriers to the United States arising out of matters 
of federal control. ‘The indebtedness of the carriers for addi- 
tions and betterments made during federal control and for 
advances made to it by the United States, and chargeable to 
capital account, shall at the carrier’s request, be extended 
for 10 years, or a shorter period at the carrier’s option, with 
interest at the same rate as that fixed by the President, under 
section 4 of the federal control act, on the cost of additions 
and betterments made during federal control by order of the 
President. First-mortgage bonds are to be taken if possible, 
and if not, then the security is to be such as the President 
may prescribe. Any other indebtedness of the carrier to 
the United States is to be evidenced by notes payable on 
demand with interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

The President is authorized to set off against such in- 
debtedness any indebtedness of the United States to the car- 
riers to the extent that such set-off is permitted under the 
terms of the standard contract between the carriers and the 
United States, in such manner as to leave the railroads with 
sufficient funds to pay their fixed charges and dividends and 
have a month’s working capital. 

Guaranty to Railroads After Termination of Federal Control 


Section 207 provides that during the six months follow- 
ing the termination of federal control the United States 
guarantees to each railroad at any time under federal con- 
trol that its railway operating income for such guaranty 
period as a whole shall not be less than the average of 
its railway operating income for the three corresponding 
periods of six months each during the three years’ test period 
ending June 30, 1917. If the road was not meeting ex- 
penses during the test period the guaranty is of the amount 
by which the deficit for the guaranty period exceeds the 
average deficit for the three corresponding periods during 
the test period. 

In order to prevent excessive charges to operating ex- 
penses and for maintenance of way and structures or main- 
tenance of equipment during the guaranty period, the sec- 
tion provides that the amount of such expenditures, for 
the purposes of the guaranty, shall be limited by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in such manner as to correspond 
as closely as may be to the average expenditures for such 
purposes during the test period. 

In order that the carriers may have sufficient sums to meet 
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their fixed charges and operating expenses during the guar- 
anty period the Secretary of the Treasury, on certificate 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, may make ad- 
vances during the period of the guaranty on proper security 
being given that, if the amount of the advance exceeds the 
amount of the guaranty when that is ascertained, the differ- 
ence shall be paid to the United States. 

In order to prevent the railroad from relying on the 
guaranty and making no effort to increase its rates until 


the guaranty period has expired the section provides that 
the guaranty shall not be given to any road which does 
not within 60 days after the termination of federal control 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission schedules 


embodying general increases in its rates. 
New Loans to Railroads 


Section 208 provides a revolving fund of $250,000,000 
for the purpose of making loans to railroads during the two 
years’ period following the termination of federal control. 
Such loans shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for terms not exceeding five years with interest at 6 per 
cent and the security given must be adequate to secure the 
loan. 


Title III. Disputes Between Carriers and Their 


Employees 


One of the most difficult phases of the pending railroad 
legislation is to provide for a fair and just method for the 
adjudication of disputes between the carriers and _ their 
employees arising out of wages, working conditions, and hours 
of service. It is agreed on every hand that the tribunal 
created to decide disputes and to reduce or prevent strikes 
must be of such character as to create respect on the part 
of the parties to the controversy, as well as on the part of 
the general public. Many plans were suggested, ranging from 
those which provided only for mediation and conciliation, 
to those making strikes, pending, or after an award, illegal 
and penalizing disobedience of the award. An intermediate 
plan, patterned after the Canadian arbitration act, proposed 
to prohibit a strike or lockout pending consideration of the 
matter in dispute by the arbitration board, was also con- 
sidered. Your committee believed that fulfillment of con- 
tracts between carrier and employee is fundamental and 
that organized labor can not win or retain public confidence 
where contracts duly entered into are violated without notice 
or without sufficient cause. 


The public expects the carrier to fulfill to the letter its 
wage contracts and knows of no sufficient reason why 
employes should not, with a full sense of responsibility, 
fulfill their part of the contract. It is true that many of 
the recently organized unions among railroad employees, with 
little or no experience in the ranks of organized labor, have 
not felt the binding effect of contract obligations, or been 
as scrupulous in this connection as the members of the older 
organizations represented by the four brotherhoods. Never- 
theless, these newer organizations should submit to the 
discipline prescribed by their own rules and regulations and 
should be made to feel that they injure their own cause by 
a nonobservance of their contracts. The committee, there- 
fore, has adopted provisions authorizing the bringing of 
actions for damages by the parties injured because of the 
violation of contracts or agreements relating to wages, hours 
of service, and working conditions. After hearing numer- 
ous witnesses and after a full view of the situation, your 
committee deemed it unwise to include in its plan an anti- 
strike provision. The committee is eager and willing to go 
as far as it is possible to go to enact a just, workable, and 
effective law. 


Believing in the potency of public opinion based upon the 
findings and recommendations of a disinterested tribunal, the 
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committee advocates the plan of conciliation and arbitratj 


on 

and to this end presents the following plan: 
Railway Labor Adjustment Board 

The board shall be composed of a group of employee 


members consisting of one representative for each union, 
who shall be a member thereof, to be appointed by its chief 
executive, and a group of members representing the em. 
ployers or carriers. ‘The employer group is also to have q 
representative for the expres; companies, and one for the 
Sleeping-car company. If either the employee or employer 
group does not appoint a representative on the Adjustment 
Board within a specified time, the President is to make the 
appointment. This Adjustment Board, consisting of 30 o 
more members and representing both groups, is to constitute 
a panel from which, wheenever such board shall receive for 
hearing and decision any dispute between a carrier and union 
or member thereof, the Adjustment Board shall refer such 
dispute to a conference committee composed of an equal 
number of representatives of each group. ‘This conference 
committee is to use due diligence in reaching a decision upon 
the dispute and is to report its decision to the parties inter- 
ested and to the Board of Labor Appeals and also to the 
President, making public its findings and recommendations 
in such manner as the Adjustment Board may determine 
The Adjustment Board neither hears nor decides any such 
dispute nor does it review the decision of the conference 
committee, but the decision of the committee is made in 
the name and constitutes the decision of the Adjustment 
Board. ‘The Adjustment Board is to hold its first meeting 
within six weeks after the passage of this act at Chicago 
Ill., and maintain its central offices in that city. But the 
Adjustment Board, or any committee thereof, may meet at 
such other places as it may determine. ‘The board is t 
determine all matters relating to its own procedure and t 
appoint its own employees. The salaries of members ar 
paid by the constituent elements of the employee and em- 
ployer groups. 


Railway Board of. Labor Appeals 


The bill further provides for the establishment of 
Railway Board of Labor Appeals to be composed of three 
divisions of three members each. One division is composed 
of three members representing the unions, one to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States from each o! 
three sets of six nominees offered by the group of employee 
members of the Adjustment Board. Another represents 


the carriers and its members, all also appointed 
by the President from the nominees offered by 
the employer members of the Adjustment Board 
The third division represents the public, and is also ap- 


pointed by the President, in such manner that the agricul- 
tural interests, commercial interests, and unorganized labor 
‘hail be represented. No member of the Appeals Board 
¢ yall be a member of the Adjustment Board nor shall any 
member of the Appeals Board, during his term of office, be 
a member or in the employ of, or hold any official relation- 
ship to any union or carrier. Members of the Appea’s 
Board shall after the first appointments hold for terms 0 
six years, and shall receive from the United States an 4? 
nual salary of $10,000. Members may be removed irom 
office for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office 
but for no other reason. i 

While all members of the Board of Labor Appeals shal! 
participate in the hearing and consideration of any dispute 
certified to it by a conference committee of the Adjustmen" 
Board or by the President, only the members of the divisions 
representing the unions shall decide any such - disput 
vote in respect thereto. The decision of the Appeals _— 
requires the concurrence therein of at least five 0! = ai 
members of the divisions representing the unions = 
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riers. The decisions shall immediately be communicated 
to the parties to the dispute, to the Adjustment Board, and 
to the President, and shall be made public in such manner 
as the Appeals Board may determine. The Appeals Board 
shall also maintain central offices at Chicago but it may meet 
at such other places as it may determine. The board shall 
investigate and study the relations between carriers and 
their employees, particularly questions relating to wages, 
hours of labor, and other conditions of employment and 
the respective privileges, rights, and duties of such em- 
ployers and employees, and shall gather, compile, classify, 
digest, and publish from time to time data and information 
relating to such questions. Any party to any dispute to be 
considered by a conference committee of the Adjustment 
Board or by the Appeals Board shall be entitled to a hear- 
ing either in person or by counsel. Full authority is granted 
for the production of any books, paper, document, or other 
evidence; securing the attendance of witnesses, and the tak- 
ing of depositions. Failure to comply with any subpoena 
or with any order of the court in cases of contumacy is 
made punishable. 

Any carrier which breaks any term of contract of hire 
based upon the decision of the Adjustment or Appeals 
Board shall be liable for full damages to the union member 
arising from such breach. In case any union which author- 
izes any member to break any term or terms of any such 
contract of hire, or in case such contract is modified by any 
decision of the Adjustment Board or Appeals Board, then of 
such contract as so modified, or which aids, abets, counsels, 
commands, induces, procures, or consents to, or conspires 
to effect any such breach by its member shall be liable for 
the full damages to the carrier arising from the breach. 
For the purpose of enforcing such liability (1) service of 
papers may be made upon the chief executive or other princi- 
pal officer of the union; (2) no action for such damages 
shall abate by reason of the death, resignation, removal, or 
legal incapacity of any official or member of such union or 
by reason of any change in the membership thereof; (3) such 
action may be commenced and prosecuted against the union 
in its recognized group name; and (4) satisfaction of any 
judgment rendered against the union shall be limited to the 
common property thereof, and no insurance, pension, or 
other benefit fund shall be held a part of such common 
property. Expenses of the Adjustment Board and the Ap- 
peals Board, including salaries of secretaries and other 
employees and necessary expenses, shall be paid by the 
Federal Government. The sum of $100,000 is appropriated 
for the salaries and expenses of the Appeals Board for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and the sum of $50,000 
for the Adjustment Board. 


Title IV 


Title IV relates to amendments to the commerce act. 
Only such amendments as materially change existing law will 
be given particular attention. 

In paragraph 4 of section 400 it is made the duty of 
every common carrier “in case of joint rates, fares, or charges, 
to establish just and reasonable divisions thereof as be- 
tween the carriers subject to this act participating therein 
which shall not unduly prefer or prejudice any of such 
participating carriers.” The commission upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative can compel a division of the rate. 
This is a matter in which the so-called “short-lines” are 
vitally interested. Ofter short lines refrain from making 
complaint against their trunk line connection because of the 
fear of giving offense. By giving the commisssion the 
initiative in such matters the short line is relieved in this 
respect. 

Car Service 
_ Section 402 amends the car service act of May 29, 1917, 
in several particulars. Originally the term “car service” in- 
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cluded ‘“‘the movement, distribution, exchange, interchange, 
and return of cars used in the transportation of property.” 
As amended the term is made to include the use, control, 
supply, movement, distribution, etc., not only of cars, but 
of locomotives and other vehicles. It is further extended 
to include, ‘“‘the supply, movement, and operation of trains 
by any carrier by railroad subject to this act,’ and so re- 
quire every carrier by railroad “to furnish safe and adequate 
car service.’ In a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States it was held that under the commerce 
act the commission does not have the authority to order a 
common carrier to supply itself with certain cars. The 
pending bill gives the commission such authority. The same 
section makes it the duty of every common carrier, or rail- 
road, “to make just and reasonable distribution of cars for 
transportation of coal among the coal mines served by it, 
whether located upon its line or lines of customarily depend- 
ent upon it for car supply. During any period when the sup- 
ply of cars available for such service does not equal the 
requirements of such mines it shall be the duty of the car- 
rier to maintain and apply just and reasonable ratings of 
such mines and to count each and every car furnished to or 
used by any such mine for transportation of coal against 
the mine.” During federal control such a rule has been 
followed by the director general and the committee follows 
the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the present practice and has put in form of law what had 
been enunciated as proper practice. 

Whenever the commission is of the opinion that shortage 
of equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency re- 
quiring immediate action exists in any section of the coun- 
try, it is given authority to suspend the operation of any 
or all rules, regulations, or practices with respect to car 
service for such time as may be determined and to make 
such just and reasonable directions with respect to car service 
“without regard to the ownership of locomotives, cars, and 
other vehicles, and to handling, routing, and movement of 
traffic during such emergency.” 


Joint Use of Terminals 


The commission is further given the authority to require 
such joint or common use of terminals as in its opinion will 
best meet the emergency and serve the public interest and 
grant such preferences or priority in transportation, em- 
bargoes, or movement of traffic under permits, at such time 
and for such periods as it deems necessary to meet: the 
emergency. Some objections have been urged against these 
provisions with respect to car service on the part of owners 
of private cars. In view of the recommendations of the 
commission in its report on private cars in 1918 holding 
that private cars perform a distinct public service and facili- 
tate transportation, it is believed that the owners of private 
cars need have no fear if the above provisions as to car 
service are enacted into law. 


Extensions and Abandonments 


Section 402 further provides that extensions of an existing 
railroad or the construction of a new line or the abandonment 
of a line shall not be permitted unless and until there shall 
have been obtained from the commission a certificate that 
the present or future public convenience and necessity re- 
quire or will require such construction or abandonment. A 
like provision can be found in the statutes of a number of 
states. Your committee believes that the requirement of 
such a certificate, so far as extensions are concerned, will tend 
to stabilize existing conditions and prevent the construction 
of unnecessary or parallel lines which, without any reason- 
able hope of profitable operation, would become a burden to 
the public. A similar provision in the laws of several states 
has proven successful in preventing the construction of weak 
lines. This provision of the bill, however, does not extend to 
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the construction or abandonment of sidetracks, or of spur, 
industrial, team, or switching tracks, or of street car and 
electric interurban lines, if such tracks or lines are located 
or are to be located wholly within one state. 


Terminals 


Under section 405 the commission may require the 
terminals of any carrier to be open to the traffic of other 
carriers upon such just and reasonable terms and condi- 
tions, including just compensation to the owners thereof, 
commission, after full hearing, upon complaint or 
The ad- 
use of terminals have been fully demon- 
strated under federal control, and it is to preserve these 
advantages that the above power has been granted to the 
commission in this bill. While the question of compensa- 
tion may present some difficulties, these can be overcome. 
The right of the individual carrier to the exclusive use of 
its own property should be made to yield to the superior 
right of the public. In these days, when the cost of terminals 
in the larger cities is almost prohibitive, the joint use of 
terminals under regulations prescribed by the commission 
will result in large economies in operation, and in many 
instances add to the convenience of the public. 


as the 
upon its own initiative, may by order prescribe. 
vantages of joint 


Consolidations, Mergers, and Pooling 

Ever since 1887, when the original commerce act was 
enacted, pooling of traffic earnings or equipment has been 
prohibited. Our experience during the war, when the rail- 
roads of the entire country were operated as a unified system, 
consolidations and poolings became a necessity. Many of 
the objections formerly raised have in many respects lost 
their significance. Your committee, therefore, (sec. 407), 
permits unification, consolidation, or merger by purchase, 
lease, stock control, or in any other way, also the pooling of 
traffic, earnings, or facilities upon application to the com- 
mission and its findings that these will be in the interest of 
better service to the public or economy in operation, or other- 
wise be of advantage or convenience to the commerce of 
the people. In this connection the commission is given the 
authority to approve and authorize the unification, consoli- 
dation, or merger of the four express companies into the 
American Railway Express Company upon application by 
such company. 


Act 


The Panama canal act of August 4, 1912, is amended 
(sec. 408) so as to permit the ownership and operation of 
vessels owned by rail carriers even where such vessel may com- 
pete with the rail line, except where such vessel passes through 
the Panama canal. The testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that the divorcement of vessels from their rail owners, 
except where such vessel passed through the Panama canal 
has been of no public benefit. On the contrary, such divorce- 
ment has proven a serious loss to shipping along the Atlantic 
coast and on the Great Lakes and to the communities served 
by such shipping. The enforcement of the Panama canal 
act caused rail lines, such as the Erie, New York Central, 
Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, and other lines to dispose of 
their lake Only two vessels owned by rail car- 
riers are now plying on the Great Lakes; in consequence, the 
packet freight business has been reduced to a minimum, to 
the great loss of the cities along the Great Lakes. Section 
408 permits existing service by water to continue and also 
permits new service if, in the opinion of the commission, 
such service will be in the interest of the public. 


Amendment to the Panama Canal 


vessels. 


Connections Between Docks and Rail 


Section 411 extends to the provisions of the Panama canal 
act of 1912, in the matter of a better coordination of rail 
and water transportation. ‘To this end the commission is 
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authorized to direct either or both the rail and water car- 
rier, individually or in connection with one another, to cop. 
struct a suitable dock and construct and -connect with the 
lines of the rail carrier a track or tracks to the dock. Such 
dock shall be considered a terminal with full authority ; 
the commission to determine and prescribe the terms and 
conditions upon which these docks and connecting tracks 
shall be operated, and to determine what sum shall be paid 
to or by either carrier in the construction of such dock and 
track. 


Minimum and Maximum Rates 


Under section 412 the commission is authorized to fix 
minimum as well as maximum rates. Under the Interstate 
Commerce act the commission ever since 1887 has only beep 
empowered to declare the maximum rate to be charged. As 
a result of the testimony the committee believes that the 
commission should also be granted authority to prescribe 
joint rates, or maximum, or minimum, or maximum and 
minimum joint rates. With this power the commission could 
prevent a rail carrier from reducing a rate out of proportion 
to the cost of service, by establishing a minimum, below 
which such carrier could not fix its rate. It would also 
prevent a rail carrier from destroying water competition 
between competitive points by prohibiting such carrier from 
so reducing its rates as to destroy its water competitor. Cir- 
cumstances have been cited where the rail carrier destroyed 
its water competitor by such a reduction of rates as to make 
it impossible for the water carrier to survive. When once 
competition was thus driven off the rail rates would be re- 
stored or would rise to even higher levels. The power to 
fix minimum rates will also enable the commission to adjust 
many cases under the fourth section of the commerce act, 
known as the “long and short haul clause.” 


Adjusting Conflicts Between Inter and Intra State 
Rates 


Whenever, in any investigation under the provisions of 
the Commerce act, or in any investigation instituted upon 
petition of the carrier concerned, there shall be brought in 
issue any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice made or imposed by authority of any state, the 
commission (sec. 415) before proceeding to hear and dis- 
pose of such issue shall cause such state or states to be 
notified of the proceeding. The commission can ask the 
state regulatory body to “sit in” with it and hold joint hear- 
ings and to avail itself of the co-operation, services, records, 
and facilities of such state authorities. After such hearing 
the commission shall make such findings and orders as 
may in its judgment tend to remove any undue advantage, 
preference, or prejudice as between persons or localities in 
state and interstate or foreign commerce. The provision 
practically enacts into law the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the so-called “Shreveport” case. Any undue burden upon 
interstate or foreign commerce is forbidden and declared 
to be unlawful. It is believed that the provisions of this sec- 
tion will have a beneficial and harmonizing effect and w 
tend to reduce the number of so-called “Shreveport” cases, 
while at the same time recognizing the regulatory bodies ‘ 
the several states. 


il 


Rule of Rate Making 


Section 417 provides as follows: 

“The commission shall be charged with the duty, and “8 
sponsibility of observing and keeping informed a Sigh ar’ 
transportation needs and the transportation facilities an¢ 
service of the country, and as to the operating revenues DY 
essary to the adequacy and efficiency of such transportatio® 
facilities and service. In reaching its conclusions 
justness and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, Ca" 
fication, regulation, or practice, the commission shall take 
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into consideration the interest of the public, the shippers, 
the reasonable cost of maintenance and operation (including 
the wages of labor, depreciation, and taxes), and a fair re- 
turn upon the value of the property used or held for the 
service of transportation.” 

Suspension of Rates 


Paragraph 4 of section 417 changes the existing law with 
reference to the period of suspension by the commission. 
Under existing law there is a fixed period of four months 
which upon application may be extended for an additional 
six months, making a period of 10 months not including the 
period of 30 days notice. It has been contended that this is 
too long a period. ‘The pending bill limits this period of 
suspension to 120 days. If at the conclusion of this period 
the commission has not passed upon the lawfulness of the 
proposed change of rate, fare, charge, classification, regula- 
tion, or practice, the commission may require the carrier or 
carriers to keep accurate account in detail of all amounts 
received by reason of such increase, where an application 
for an increase is made, to the end that a refund with 
interest may be made to the persons interested. 

Under section 419 where a carrier suffers loss by reason 
of the diversion or delivery by one carrier to another con- 
trary to routing instructions in the bill of lading, unless 
such diversion or delivery is in compliance with a lawful 
order, rule, or regulation of the commission, such carrier 
shall have a right of action for the recovery of loss of full 
freight charges by reason of such diversion or delivery. 
This provision is inserted in order to put an end to a practice 
frequently indulged in and mainly by the larger lines to 
the detriment of the short lines. 


Size of Divisions 


Paragraph 5 of section 429 changes the existing law by 
permitting the division of valuation of railroad property 
under the physical valuation act to consist of three instead 
of five members. All other divisions of the commission con- 
sist of three members. Owing to the increased duties which 
will be imposed upon the commission by the enactment of 
the pending bill, it was deemed advisable to permit the valu- 
ation work to be placed in charge of a division of three 
members. This will not mean that this division will finally 
determine the principles of valuation. Its findings and 
recommendations will be passed upon by the full commission. 


Stock and Bond Issues 


Section 437 gives the commission control over stock and 
bond issues. In 1914 and again in 1916 the House passed 
bills containing almost the identical provisions now embraced 
in section 437. These provisions are familiar to the House 
and need not be dwelt upon. Suffice it to say that prac- 
tically all of the witnesses indorsed the provisions of sec- 
tion 437. Had such provisions been on the statute books 
during the last 10 years the financial wrecking of such roads 
as the Frisco, the Rock Island, Pere Marquette, Pittsburgh 
Terminal, the New Haven, and others, would not have been 
possible. Provisions similar to those contained in section 
437 are found in the statutes of several of the states. ‘The 
experience of these states with the regulation of stock and 
bond issues has proven successful. Without federal con- 
trol the carriers would have to be subjected to the diversified 
requirements of the several states. These requirements have 
been burdensome to the carriers and resulted in expense and 
delay. The enactment of the pending bill will put the con- 
trol over stock and bond issues exclusively in the hands of 
the federal government and will result in uniformity and 
greater promptness of action. . 


Enlargement of the Commission 
_ ection 438 enlarges the Interstate Commerce Commission 
sO as <j , ] : 7 j 
? aS to consist of 11 members instead of 9 and increases 
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the salaries of the members from $10,000 to $12,000 per 
annum. In. view of the provisions of the pending bill giving 
the commission increased duties over car service and opera- 
tion and the provisions giving it control over stock and bond 
issues, the committee felt that it was absolutely necessary 
to increase the membership of the commission so there could 
be created in it a division which could take charge of the 
issuance of securities. 


Automatic Train Control 


Section 439 gives the commission after investigation 
authority to order any carrier by railroad to install automatic 
train-stop or train-control devices, which comply with speci- 
fications and requirements prescribed by the commission. 
Automatic train-control devices have passed the experimental 
stage and in the interest of the public as well as of the 
safety of employees, your committee believes that some action 
should be taken by Congress which would hasten the in- 
stallation of such safety devices. In the end the installa- 
tion of such devices would be an economy to the carrier. 
The annual losses, by reason of collisions, which would be 
prevented by the installation of automatic train-stop and 
train-control devices, would equip many miles of road. The 
saving of lives as well as property should be a sufficient 
justification for the enactment of this section. 


Bills to Authorize Commission to 
Require Automatic Train Stops 


SECTION OF THE Escu situ for the further regula- 
A lation of the railroads which was passed by the House 

on November 17 authorizes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after investigation to order any carrier by rail- 
road subject to the act to regulate commerce, within a time 
specified in the order, to install automatic train stop or train 
control devices which comply with specifications and re- 
quirements prescribed by the commission, upon the whole or 
any part of its railroad, such order to be issued and pub- 
lished one year before the date specified for its fulfillment. 
It is provided, however, that a carrier shall not be held to: 
be negligent because of its failue to install such devices upon 
a portion of its railroad not included in the order and any 
action arising because of an accident happening upon such 
portion of its railroad shall be determined without considera- 
tion of the use of such devices upon another portion. Any 
common carrier which refuses or neglects to comply with 
any order of the commission made under the authority con- 
ferred by this section, would be made liable to a penalty of 
$100 for each day that such refusal or neglect continues, to 
be recovered in a civil action brought by the United States. 
In its report referring to this section, the committee said: 

“Automatic train-control devices have passed the experi- 
mental stage and in the interest of the public as well as of 
the safety of employees, your committee believes that some 
action should be taken by Congress which would hasten the 
installation of such safety devices. In the end the installa- 
tion of such devices would be an economy to the carrier. The 
annual losses, by reason of collisions, which would be pre- 
vented by the installation of automatic train-stop and train- 
control devices, would equip many miles of roads. The sav- 
ing of lives as well as property should be a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the enactment of this section.” 

Another bill, introduced by Representative Vestal on No- 
vember 10, to require railroads to provide such service, way, 
structures, facilities, rules and operating methods as shall 
promote the safety of employees and passengers, also con- 
tains a section somewhat similar to that in the Esch bill, 
authorizing the commission to require carriers to install an 
automatic train-contro] system, such an order to be issued 
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at least six months before the date specified for its fulfillment. 

The bill also authorizes the commission to require car- 
riers to adopt a block signal system on not more than one- 
fourth of its entire line during any calendar year, to require 
the installation of interlocking plants or systems at railroad 
crossings at grade, railroad junctions, terminals, cross-overs, 
switches, draw-bridges, and other similar locations where, 
in its judgment, such a system is necessary, and wherever 
there shall exist on a railroad line where the block system 
is in use or is to be adopted in accordance with the act, any 
switch, draw-bridge, railroad crossing or street railroad 
crossing not provided with adequate signals, the commission 
would be authorized to require the carrier to submit for ap- 
proval a rule or code of rules regulating and limiting to a 
safe rate the speed of all trains passing or approaching such 
point. 

Another section would authorize the commission after 
hearing and notice to issue orders fixing, determining and 
designating changes, improvements and repairs to be made 
in the way and structures, equipment, supplies and operat- 
ing rules governing the movement of trains. 

Another section authorizes the commission in its discre- 
tion to conduct experimental tests of automatic train con- 
trol devices or systems and to require the installation and use 
for development purposes of any automatic train control de- 
vices or systems on any line or portion of a line. 


Tariffs to Be Prepared for 
Resumption of Private Operation 


Y WAY OF PREPARATION for the return of the railroads 
B the Interstate Commerce Commission on November 22 
issued the following instructions to all carriers of 
passengers or property that are subject to the act to regulate 
commerce to get their tariff files with the commission in 
proper shape: 

“The act to regulate commerce requires all common car- 
riers of property and passengers that are subject to the pro- 
visions of the act to publish, post and file with the commis- 
sion schedules of their fares and charges. It prohibits such 
carriers from engaging in transportation except under sched- 
ules so published, posted and filed; and from charging, de- 
manding, collecting or receiving a greater or less or different 
compensation for transportation or any service in connection 
therewith than is provided and specified in the schedules on 
file with the commission. 

“Each such carrier must publish and file such schedules 
for itself, or by power of attorney or concurrence, in form 
required or approved by the commission, authorize publica- 
tion by an agent, or concur in the publication of another 
carrier. 

“The forms of powers of attorney and concurrences ap- 
proved and prescribed by the commission and regulations in 
connection therewith appear in the commission’s regulations 
governing the construction and filing of freight tariffs and 
classifications and passenger fare schedules, Tariff Circular 
No. 18-A. 

“After the carriers generally were taken under federal con- 
trol the Railroad Administration decided that it was not ne- 
cessary for carriers under federal control to exchange con- 
currences with each other inasmuch as they were all operated 
by one administration and as part of a unified system. There 
is a probability that the carriers will be released from federal 
control at a not distant date. After their return to private 
control it will be necessary for all carriers and their agents to 
conform to the commission’s regulations in connection with 
schedules thereafter published, including the requirement 
that the schedule shall show the names of all participating 
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carriers and the forms and numbers of the powers of at- 
torney or concurrences under which that participation js 
authorized. It is, therefore, important that before federal] 
control terminates complete arrangements for exchange and 
filing of powers of attorney and concurrences shall be made. 
and that in every instance in which a carrier is shown as 
participant in a schedule filed by an agent or another carrier 
and it is desired to continue that participation it shal] be 
authorized by power of attorney or concurrence that is on 
file with the commission. 

“Powers of attorney and concurrences that were on file 
with the commission when the carriers were taken under 
federal control and that have not been revoked prior to the 
termination of federal control will be still on file and ayail- 
able for use just as if there had been no interruption of pri- 
vate control. In instances where such instruments have been 
or are revoked or where it is desired to publish joint rates, 
fares or charges that are not covered by such powers of at- 
torney or concurrences it will be necessary to execute and 
file new powers of attorney or concurrences. 

“Tt is very desirable that this matter should have prompt 
and careful attention in order that controversies as to the 
legality of a schedule may be avoided. 

“It is proposed in a bill which has been receiving con- 
sideration in Congress to provide that all rates, fares, and 
charges, divisions of rates, classifications, regulations and 
practices, which may be in effect immediately preceding the 
termination of federal control, shall continue in force and 
effect until changed by or pursuant to authority of law. If 
that shall become law prior to the termination of federal con- 
trol, it will, of course, be conclusive on that point, but if that 
provision shall not be contained in the law, or if no legisla- 
tion is enacted prior to the termination of federal control, 


the commission will adopt and follow the rule above referred 
to. That is, that unless it shall conflict with a law that may 
be enacted the commission will hold that the tariffs on file 
and in effect at the termination of federal control will be and 


remain the tariffs of the carriers participants therein until 
they are changed by or pursuant to authority of the law, and 
that all changes therein must be made under and in con- 
formity with the commission’s tariff regulations or in accord- 
ance with special permissions granted by the commission.” 
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Baikal Engine and One of the Curious Water Tanks in 
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The Test was Witnessed by Many Prominent Men 
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Test of New C. M. & St. P. Electric Locomotive 


Two Steam Motive Power Units Used to Try Capabilities of 
Giant Electric Competitor 


ESTS WERE MADE on one of the five electric locomotives 
built by the General Electric Company for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Erie, Pa., on Friday, 
November 7. The large number of prominent engineers and 
railroad men present at the demonstration was evidence of 
the interest taken in the subject of electrification. ‘The rep- 
resentation included 11 American railroads, two Canadian 
railroads, the Chilean Railway Commission, manufacturers 
from the United States, France and Japan, several consult- 
ing engineers, and representatives of the General Electric 
Company from various parts of the world. 
During the morning a number of speed runs were made 
along the three-mile test track. Two passenger cars were 








Two Steam Locomotives Were Used as Prime Movers for 
Regeneration Test 


hauled on some of these runs and some were made with the 
locomotive running light. The runs were continued until 
every one had had an opportunity to ride on the locomotive. 
It was particularly interesting to note that practically all of 
the railroad men who rode in the cab of the locomotive un- 
*r-estimated the speed. A speed of 60 miles an hour was 
estimated usually at about 45. 
‘ In the afternoon tests were made to show what could be 
a regenerative braking. ‘Two New York Central 
a oe were brought onto the test track. One of 
Moh: ny n (4-6-2) Pacific type and the other a (4-8-2) 
‘awk type. These were coupled in tandem to the electric 


locomotive and used to push it while the electric locomotive 
was made to regenerate electric power to the trolley and 
thereby resist the power of the steam locomotives. The 
steam engineers were instructed to use all the power they 
could, but it was possible with both steam locomotives work- 
ing to full capacity to hold the speed down to any desired 
value by regenerating with the electric. The noise of the 
exhausts was good evidence of the fact that reverse levers 
were left in the extreme forward position and that throttles 
were wide open. A measurement of just what the steam lo- 
comotives were doing was obtainable in the sub-station where 
the meters showed that the electric locomotive was returning 
1,200 amperes at 3,000 volts or almost 5,000 hp. of electrical 
energy to the power system. ‘This was done at a speed of 
about 25 miles an hour. When pushed by another electric 
locomotive, one of these engines has returned as much as 
1,600 amperes to the line. 

After a number of regeneration tests had been run all of 
the observers were taken in a train hauled by an oil-electric 
locomotive to a point near one end of the test track, where a 
tug-of-war test was made. This part of the track was used 
because of the possibility of damaging rails by slipping driv- 
ers. The three units were coupled as before and at a given 
signal the steam locomotive engineers started to push the 
electric locomotive, and the driver of the electric started to 
push against them. ‘The steam engineers showed some ex- 
pert handling in this test, and neither one slipped the drivers 
of his engine. At first the steam locomotives were allowed 
to push the electric a short distance. Then additional power 
was applied to the electric until the steam locomotives were 
pushed slowly backward. ‘This was repeated several times. 
Comparative data for the two locomotives is given in the 
table. The total weights given for the steam locomotives do 
not include the tender. 


Pacific Mohawk Electric 
en SME BS os use wee Rha 273,000 343,000 530,000 
Weight on drivers, lb. .......... 173,000 234,000 458,000 
Weight on each driving axle, lb.. 57,667 58,500 38,167 
Diameter of driving wheels, in.... 72 62 44 
Se OL CURRENT, Misscccuscetcs 22x28 36a2G 8 3. «aw ana 
Number of driving axles......... 3 4 32 


From the data in the table it may be seen that the total 
weight on drivers of the electric locomotive is 51,000 Ib. 
greater than that of both steam locomotives. For this reason 
the test did not illustrate the fact that greater adhesion is 
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possible with the electric locomotive because of uniform 
torque. On the other hand, it shows that a great amount 
of power can be delivered to the rails by an electric locomo- 
tive. ‘The test showed the ease with which an electric loco- 
motive can be controlled, and illustrated the possibilities of 
regenerative braking in a manner to convince the most 
skeptical. A description of one of the electric locomotives 
will appear in an early issue of the Railway Age. 


Train Accidents in August' 


HE FOLLOWING is a list of the most notable train acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United 
States in the month of August, 1919: 


COLLISIONS 


Kind of Kind of 
Dat: Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 
1. Fere Marquette......Sabin he ate 6 34 
4. W. J. & Seashore..... Elwood re P.& P. 1 22 
28. Southern ‘ .. Rankin x« P. & F. ee 
DERAILMENTS 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Plac Derailment Train Kil’d Inj’d 
2. Kan. City So.......-. punch unx ¥. 2 17 
4 Fort Worth & D. C... Vernon eee P. 0 4 
1 GOONER BOs ciscone . Walsenburg . 1 2 
14. Chicago, B. & O...... Dewees unx P 0 1 
Se. Gemtret Ge. cccccccces I eeds so Sila P. 1 3 
21. Norfolk & W........ Boyes b. truck Pr. 0 13 
Se OS 2 eee Tucumeari eene A 4 4 
31 a Ae ee .... Painesville cirgia P&F. | 0 


The trains in collision on the Pere Marquette at Sabin, 
Mich., four miles south of Traverse City, on the evening 
of the 20th of August, were a southbound passenger and 


a northbound freight. Both locomotives were wrecked. Six 
trainmen were killed and 34 passengers were injured. The 


collision was due to neglect on the part of the men in charge 
of the freight (an extra) who overlooked the schedule of 
the passenger train. 

The trains in collision on the West Jersey & Seashore 
near Elwood, N. J., on the 24th of August, were the 9th 
and 10th sections of an excursion train from Washington 
destined for Atlantic City. The ninth section had been 
stopped because of a train ahead, and it was run into at 
the rear by the tenth section, badly damaging three cars. 
One passenger was killed and 22 were injured. ‘The tenth 
section had run past cautionary and stop automatic block 
signals set against it. ‘This collision was made the subject 
of a special report by C. S. Lake, assistant director of the 
division of operation. In this report, summarized in the 
Railway Age of September 12, page 514, the fault of the 
engineman is held inexcusable, and responsibility is placed 
also on the flagman of the ninth section and also on one 
other brakeman and the conductor of that section. 

The trains in collision at Rankin, Tenn., on the 28th 
were passenger train No. 102, eastbound, and a westbound 
freight train. The freight was on a side track and had 
nearly cleared the main line when the passenger train 
approached at uncontrollable speed, striking the caboose. 
Responsibility for the collision is charged against the pas- 
senger train for approaching at a higher speed than was 
proper, according to the rules, and against the freight for 
not being protected by flag. It appears that the flagman of 
the freight was sent forward, but he had not gone far be- 
yond the forward end of his train when he was struck and 
killed by the pasesnger train. The conductor in charge of 
a locomotive, standing on the side track, also was killed. 
Officers of the road have not been able to determine the 





1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 





re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions b, 
Broken -|, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction——unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch———ms, Misplaced switch acc, 





obst.. Accidental cbstruction—malice. Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
- boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road -fire, Cars burned while run- 
ning—-—P, or Pass., Passenger train———F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.)———Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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cause of the death of either of these men. 
was caused by the collision. 

The train derailed at Bunch, Okla., on the 2nd of August 
was southbound passenger No. 3. The train was running 
about 35 miles an hour when the locomotive was thrown off 
the track and the whole train, except the two rear car 
was ditched. The mail car was wrecked. The enginemay 
and fireman were fatally scalded and 15 passengers and two 
trainmen were injured. The cause of the derailment was 
not determined. 

The train derailed on the Fort Worth & Denver Cit 
near Vernon, Tex., on the 8th, was southbound passenger 
No. 4. Three Pullman cars were overturned: four Das- 
sengers injured. 

The train derailed on the Colorado & Southern, near 
Walsenburg, Colo., on the 13th. was southbound passenger 
No. 2. Two cars were overturned. The engineman was 
killed and the fireman and express messenger were injured 

The train derailed near Dewees, Neb., on the 14th was ap 
eastbound passenger. ‘The fireman was injured. The caus 
of the derailment was not determined. 

The train derailed on the Central of Georgia near Leeds 
Ala., on the 20th was the westbound Seminole Limited. No 
9. The engine and tender fell through trestle bridge 
spanning the track of the Southern Railway and a stream 
of water, and lodged in the stream. A foreman carpenter 
working beneath the bridge was killed and three other men 
were injured; but the engineman and fireman escaped with 
slight injuries. 

The train derailed near Boyce, Va.. on the 21st 
1 a. m. was northbound passenger No. 2 
two sleeping cars were overturned. ‘Twelve 
one trainman were injured. ‘The train, running 
45 miles an hour, was thrown off the track 
tender truck. 

The train derailed on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 
near ‘Tucumcari, N. M., on the 27th eastbound 
Golden State Limited. The engine and first two cars wert 
overturned. ‘The engineman and fireman were killed, and 
four other trainmen were injured. 

The trains involved in the accident on the New York Cen- 
tral near Painesville, Ohio, on the 31st of August wer 
eastbound freight and the eastbound Twentieth Centun 
Limited express, running on parallel tracks. Four cars ! 
the freight train were thrown off the track and fouled tl 
track on which the passenger train was running and were 
struck by the engine of the passenger. The runner of this 
engine was killed. A few passengers were injured Db) 
broken glass. 

Electric Car Accidents—Near Parkersburg, Ohio, on 
14th an electric car ran into a locomotive of the Baltimort 
& Ohio and 11 or more occupants of the car, mostly children 
were killed. About 30 were injured. 

Canada.—Near Stonecliff, Ont., on the 4th the eastbound 
Imperial Limited, of the Canadian Pacific (train No 
was derailed, and one passenger was killed 
overturned and a number of persons were injured. Th 
railment was reported as due to a broken rail 
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Plans for Census.—Special effort is being 
the manufacturers’ section of the approachi: 
cennial census the most complete and compre! 


made. The schedules for use in tabulating the infor 
will be mailed to every manufacturing establishment 
United States in December. The questions relate t 

endar year 1919. In 1914, the year the last manute ino 


census was taken, about 275,000 manufacturi! 
were listed. This time more than 300,000 
sent out; and, in addition, it is expected 
mines and quarries will also be reported 
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Salaries of Railroad Officers in 1917 


Eleven Shown as Having Received $75,000 or Over; Ten as Being 
Paid $60,000 and Fourteen About $50,000 


LIst OF 208 RAILROAD OFFICERS and officers of the 

Pullman Company receiving salaries in excess of 

$20,900 a year during the year 1917 was put into the 
Congressional Record of November 18 as an extension of re- 
marks by Representative Thetus W. Sims of Tennessee in 
onnection with his proposed amendment to the Esch rail- 
road bill to provide that not exceeding $20,000 of the com- 
pensation of a railroad official should be charged to opera- 
ting expenses or be considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in reaching its conclusion as to the reasonable- 
ness of rates. Mr. Sims also used it as an argument against 
a proposed section of the bill, which was eliminated, requir- 
ing the commission to take into consideration “the reason- 
ible cost of maintenance and operation.” In the list, which 
Mr. Sims said he got from “the report of the Government 
Railroad Wage Board,” the highest compensation shown was 
that of J. M. Dickinson, receiver of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, $120,732.90. R. S. Lovett, as chairman 
of the executive committee of the Union Pacific, is shown as 
having received $104,104.16. Julius Kruttschnitt, A. J. 
Earling, Walker D. Hines, L. F. Loree, Samuel Rea, E. P. 
Ripley, A. H. Smith, W. H. Truesdale and F. D. Under- 
wood are shown as receiving $75,000 or over. There are 
10 shown as receiving approximately $60,000, and 14 shown 
as receiving approximately $50,000. 

A list of the salaries over $10,000 was made up by Direc- 
tor General McAdoo’s office early in 1918 at the request of 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce but it was not 
made public. Mr. Sims said in part: 

“My personal friend, the able gentleman from Virginia, 
ex-Gov. Montague, says that there is a tendency to have too 
many employees under government operation. It may be 
true—I am not controverting it—but what in the name of 
consistency has been the tendency of the railroad companies 
when they had the right to employ as many as they pleased 
and pay as many officials as they pleased and as much as 
they pleased and all of it to be charged up to expense of 
operation? ‘Take the greatest railroad system in this coun- 
try, which is, according to my judgment, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System. It had for the year 1917 a president at 
a salary of $75,460, which is more than the President of the 
United States receives. It has 11 vice presidents with com- 
pensations beginning with $40,620 and running down to 
$25,000. I have only included the officers of this system re- 
ceiving salaries of $20,000 and over. In all, it has in this 
class 23 officers and attorneys whose compensation is from 
$20,000 up to $75,460, amounting in all to $681,960. The 
President of the United States receives $75,000. Ten Cabinet 
officers receive altogether $120,000. The nine Justices of the 
Supreme Court received $126,500. The Vice-President of the 
United States receives $12,000. The Speaker of the House 
of Representatives receives $12,000. ‘These 23, the highest- 
paid officials of all departments of the Government, execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative, all combined, receive salaries 
amounting to $345,500, just a little more than half the 
¢) executive officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
‘mount to all combined. 

“Did the Interstate Commerce Commission have any power 
'0 consider the reasonableness of expenses of operation, in- 
cluding the payment of salaries to railroad officials greater 
than that of the President of the United States in fixing 
rates? I said the other day in my opening remarks that some 


of the ablest railroad officials in the United States have never 
received salaries of more than $25,000. 

“This amendment is to limit expenses chargeable to costs 
of operation, and does not prevent these railroad officials re- 
ceiving any amount in excess of $20,000 each, provided it 
is paid out of the net earnings which belong to the stock 
holders who elect the directors, who allow these exorbitant 
salaries. They undoubtedly do it for other reasons than the 
public interest, as the public interest requires no such ex-- 
travagant expenses of operation of this kind. The owners of 
the roads are responsible for the employment and compensa- 
tion of these officials. 

“T do not object to giving Mr. Rea the salary he receives if 
it comes out of the net earnings in excess of $20,000. A dis- 
tinguished official of the Southern Railroad, coming from 
Virginia, a fine young man, gets $50,500. These salaries of 
railroad officials that I have referred to were for the year 
1917, and my information comes from the report of the Gov- 
ernment Railroad Wage Board. Now, the director general 
may have employed more laborers under operation and effect 
of the Adamson eight-hour law, and for the further reason 
that the best men they had were taken from them for Army 
service, both here and abroad, but everyone knows that they 
have not employed more general officers than did the rail- 
roads themselves before they were taken over. The railroads, 
prior to federal control, had for the year 1917 208 general 
officers, including attorneys and receivers, receiving $20,000 
and over a year as salaries or compensation.” 

The list as given by Mr. Sims follows: 


List of railroad officers and attorne u/ ceived a salary of $20,000 or 
more dur 1917, 

. ; Compensation, 

Aishton, Richard H., president, Chicago & North Western.... $50,240.00 


Atterbury, W. W., vice-president in charge of operations. Penn- 
sylvania - 





Tee re Te ee ee ee re 40,000.00 
Auch, John F., vice-president and _ traffic inager, Philadelphia 

De OMEN <aicine.o'cicee G's Skee ls jwik.< omen eee 20,000.00. 
Paker, Botts, Parker & Garwood, attorn . Southern Pacific. . 30,000.00 
Bannard, Wm. Newell, special agent to general manager, Penn- 

sylvania Se iemrar ery bre eee ee Pe On 25,000.00 
Batchelder, F. C., president, Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago Ter- 

CS ES SC a waa ee ge A owiehe heen eta naatal 22,015.00 
Bell, M. L., general counsel, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

OO oO 5 3 oan erutareta niwale's ch.a's lenis ve eu co Reece eae 59,486.45 
Bernet, J. J., president and general manager, Nashville, 

Caen OE Be. SON so oc otis cxssamenn ots Sau 26,906.66 
Berry, J. §B., consulting engineer, L« \ngeles & Salt Lake:. 23,600.00 
Besler, W. G., president and gene ager, Central Rail- 

SG Mepis: CEM c. Badia 55 xine, Siero ois Gate avn Gre oruce Ar italeaie ie eae ene 50,210.00 
Biddle, W. P., president, St. Louis-San [Francesco Railroad.. 39,879.00 
Bierd, W. G., president, Chicas \ I ee ee 36,646.55 
siscoce, H. M., vice-president, Bosto1 DENS wa be clowumdeme 20,010.00 
Blair, Joseph P., general counsel, Southern Pacific............ 34,500.00 
Bledsoe, Samuel T., assistant gener: licitor, Atchison, Topeka 

a a eee Earais: Wal prelaMhies GR MeRGiRieiie ie ieee 20,000.00 
Blendinver, \ ‘3 Vice r dent fl. Ree eee 20,120.00 
Bond, Hugh L., Jr., general counsel and director, Baltimore 

2 fo ere : eee ae ee A 25,290.00 
Bowes, Frank bL., vice-president [lia ( RIE oS hein avant aks 20,115.00 
Brown, E. N., chairman board ectors, Pere Marquette 21,666.67 
Brownell, Geo. F., vice-president a1 eneral solicitor, Erie.. 49,610.00 
Bruce, Helm, local counsel, Louisville & Nashviile............ 27,770.00 
Buckland, Edward G., vice esident l eral counsel, New 

York, New Haven & Hartford xeialcipal a Wieiy tin 22,699.99 
Budd, Ralph, assistant to preside Cent NOrteret : 6x saan bes 20,000.00 
Burn, Charles W., general counse rthern Pacific. .iccss se. 30,000.00 
Burnham, C, G., vice-president, ¢ Burlington & Quincy. 31,249.98 
Bush, B. F., president, Mi ! saree eae aaa ee 44,170.00 
Bush, Lb. L., vice-president, ¢ lilwaukee & St. Paul.. 20,010.00 

Pierce, counsel of lederal t Missouri Pacific. 45,000.00 

, H. E., president, Chica M ee & St. Paul...... 60,000.00 

H. E., vice-president, ( jurlington & Quincy.. 22,500.00 

kdear I I ne Sign: PACING, .\.o< s.nKee alsa oes 35,080.00 
mpbell, Benjan director New 

York, New Haver Ha ee ere 28,343.33 
Capps, Chas. R., first Seaboard Ait 

BON Bei eas onic celal ee ea alt anes cao hull eee - 206.000.00 
Carey & Kerr, general nsel Portland Seattle.. 22,500.00 
Carpenter, Myron J., president, ( rre Haute & South- 

COOROTE 66siccc ences 5 ctatede : hwo Dae ae aie ee 25,040.00 
Carter, Ledyard & Milburn nsel, Denver & Rio 

ee ee reer 5 aoe oe ea ees ei 55,000.00 
Carstensen, John é i N | Pee oee ee 35,000.00 
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Compensation, 


752 
Cary, Robert J., general counsel, New York Central.......... 
Chadbourne & Shores, counsel, Denver & Rio Grande......... 
as bers, Edward, vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Clark, James T., president, Chicago, St. Paul Minneapolis ‘& 
EL: paish didn ewan d Siie ha oe eee CORSO REOEECOCCEKES ° 
Coapman, E. H., vice-president, Southern. pike ines ateedabaded a 
Comme, EGS Wes WOOOMOORIOIE, Bei ck ccc ciecisacdccasescesce 
Cooper, Thomas, assistant to president, Missouri Pacific..... . 
Cravath & Henderson, general counsel, St. Louis & San hound 
OE. voc dcduebece cua cetdbeecuveeneeswaseweweoseasedeeks 
Crowley, P. E., operating vice-president, New York Central. 
Daly, C. F., vice-president, New York Central in oer ares Wace 
Darlow, E. R., president, Buffalo & Susquehanna............ 
Davis, J. M., ’ vice-president, charge of operations and main- 
Ce eee OP COD oc ic con cess nekdeecbowe asieowes ene 
Dean, Richmond, vice-president, Pullman Co............ee.00. 
Depew, Chauncey M., chairman, board of directors, New York 
DE  <adatawmbeeeensd nelseoesdaladnsnddusedeeabbacessoed 
Dice, Agnew T., president, Philadelphia & Reading............ 
Dickinson, J. M., receiver, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 
Dixson, Geo, Dallas, vice-president in charge of traffic, Penn 
PPO cee becwenteneteone eCierneed bended Heeteashobeceue 
Donnelly, Chas., assistant general counsel, Northern Pacific. . 
Doran, Joseph L., general counsel, Norfolk & Western........ 
Earling, A. J., president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.... 
Earling, H. b., vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
Edson, J. A., president, Kansas City Southern.............00¢ 
Elliott, Howard, director, president and chairman, New York, 
i De at MONOD “ude des ce/dpand eee tne hem edie aes eee 
Evans, W. F., general solicitor, St. Louis & San Francisco.... 
Fahnestock, James F., treasurer, Pennsylvania................ 
rarcen, }. O%, premecet, Union Pacile..sccccckvsrccesvvcese 
Felton, S. M., president, Chicago Great We Ye ne ee 
Galloway, Chas, Wm., general manager, Baltimore & Ohio.... 
Gilman, L. (¢ president, Spokane, Portland 2 ea 
Gorman, J. E., president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..... 
Gowan, Marcus L., general counsel, Pennsylvania Railroad.... 
Gowan, Francis I., general counsel, Pennsylvania.......... 
Gray, C. R., chairman of board, Western Maryland Railway.. 
Gruber, James M., vice-president and general manager, Great 
OE ab bhnwdedudeeaes db id cd aoe ead Cade oe Mamie e eens 
Hannaford, J. M., president, Northern Pacific...........e00.. 
Hanson, Burton, general counsel, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
UND | sea te cai eas esaigr a ek art a? a kay arian ad Gia ae Rica oes dk wae Oe aed i ee 
Harahan, W. J., president, Seaboard Air Line..............0. 
Hardin, A. T., vice-president, New York Central.............. 
Harris, Albert H., vice-president, New York Central........ 
yearersom, Feirtax, president, BOUutheras..c.ccccccescvvccedesces 
Hawkins, A., general attorney, El Paso & Southwestern.. 
Heiseman, C. b., general counsel, Pennsylvania Western.... 
eee & Burr, solicitors, Pennsylvania System.......... 
Herbert, J. M. preside nt, St. Louis Southwestern of Texas.. 
Herrin, Winer F., vice president and chief counsel, Southern 
NII. Seat corel ws ck ahiachie cock Youle sis wlio asa Bane Sc ea he ks ia ie ee Geo ° 
Hill, Louis W., chairman, Great Northern............ceeeeece 
Hillard, Charles W., fourth penasdepnaenaeeiane St. Louis-San Fran- 
CISCO cece ceesecceceseesseshecseeseeseeceeseesececeseeseceses 
Hines, Walker D., director, chairman, Atchison, Topeka & 
SS . ee ee eee re rn ee ery nan 
Holden, Hale, president and director, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy CPF CO RE CE VKEHEDEE CODEN CECE HEDEC OR HE SORES SEW OREN e 
<— I, E., president and general manager, Duluth & Iron 
DE: cxpenaegdnevbe bets sede dented baka ees eee eee ee 


Chicago, 
chairman, 


Howard, E. A., vice-president, 


surlington & | re de 
Hughitt, Marvin, Sr., 


board of directors, Chicago 


ee, IN ices ao ow Wg ts Wie Se tae eee Aaa oc Gotan aes 
Hughitt, Marvin, Jr., vice-president, Chicago & North Western. 
Hungerford, L. S., general manager, Pullman Co............ 
Huntingtor, C, W., president, Virginian Railway Co.......... 
liuntington, G. R., general manager, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
ie OE ete aes aerial arene pina trai 
Hustis, James H., president, “Boston Oe BR cc ctcsencecve 
Hyser, Edward M., vice-president and general counsel, Chicago 
Bee SPONGE. SEEN ccc cr evevenceeviceecdenetseunsas 
Ingersoll, Howard L., assistant to Jeet New York Cen- 
EE shiiwitatauhtnebr tens ke a0 te ke eab ae nieandecakis de tame 
Inglis, Wm. W., vice-president and manager, Delaware, Lacka- 
Eg ge an iit Re 
Jackson, Wm. J., receiver, Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 
James, Arthur Curtis, vice-president, El Paso & Southwestern. 
Jeffery, E. T., chairman of board, Denver & Rio Grande. 
Jeffries, L. E., general counsel, Southern Railway............ 
Jenney, Wm, S., vice-president and general counsel, Delaware, 
Reemmwemne & Weseert MAORGs <occccctoccccvncessecous-e 
Johnson, L. E., president, Missouri Pacific.......cccccccsecs ° 
Jungen, C. W., manager, Southern Pacific......... Pehunananee 
Kearney, Ed. F., president, re ee ee 
Keeley, E. S., vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Kenney, Wm, P., vice-president, Great Northern............. 
Kerr, John B., president and general manager-director, New 
Tene. Gee Ge Weehe TOs 666 cccecccreerécsvéioves 
Kramer, Le Roy, vice-president, Pullman Co.............e00¢ 
Kruttschnitt, J., chairman of executive committee of board of 
directors, Southern Pacific Transportation System.......... 
Kurn, J. M., president, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton............ 
Lamb, E. T., president, Atlanta, sirmingham & Atlantic...... 
Lancaster, J. L., president and receiver, Texas & Pacific...... 
Lathrop, Gardiner, general solicitor, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Pe, cub ebnine 6b awderens saekdimnden dees. rdneckeuneeneuebecd 
Lawton-Cunningham, general and division counsel, Central of 
CNL: cued eqns sik Siphabe eked ao-ee wh eaceba kaeeteahee eae 
——s H. B., chairman, board of directors, Michigan Cen- 
eee ee ee TT eT TUT TTT CT TTT T ° 
Levey, Chas. M., president, the Western Pacific...........+. 
Levy, Edw. D., first vice-president and general manager, St. 
nn gee 
Lincoln, Robt. T., chairman, board of directors, Pullman Co.. 


Lindley, FE. C., vice-president, director and general manager, 


LEE ae ee Saves mtewe cae 
Loesch & Richards, solicitors, Pennsylvania........ “aownes rae 
Loomis, E. E., president, Lehigh Valley........ nie dewarewe . 
Loomis, N, J: -» general solicitor, Union Pacific... vinkrenwes 
Loree, L. F., president, Delaware & Hudson.......cccccceeee 
Loree, L. F chairman, board and executive committee, the 

Kansas City Southern ...... Coenen des Nannies Ssewiwieds . 


22,000.60 
63,000.00 


25,000.00 


25,160.00 
30,150.00 
25,826.67 
25,000.00 


20,000.00 
25,000.00 
35,000.00 
35,300.00 


24,000.00 
30,000.00 


25,260.00 
35,000.00 
120,732.90 


30,000.06 
20,000.00 
20,310.00 
75,319.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 


37,381.69 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
30,630.00 
40,259.96 
20,210.00 
30,000.00 
47,715.00 
30,000.09 
30,000.00 
32,960.00 


25,000.00 
50,000.00 


25,000.00 
40,857.00 
35,026.00 
35,560.00 
50,500.00 
25,000.00 
20,006.00 
29,700.60 
20,343.36 


38,170.00 
50,000.00 


20,000.60 
77,210.00 
65,000.00 


34,645.06 
20,000.00 


60,460.00 
25,050.09 
20,000.00 
20,660.00 


20,000.00 
35,200.00 


36,260.00 
20,000.00 


30,030.00 
27,000.00 
26,650.00 
20,166.66 
23,083.32 


31,383.98 
60,090.00 
21,500.00 
50,120.00 
20,000.60 
22,500.00 


20,230.00 
24,000.00 


88,860.06 
20,000.00 
25,110.00 
20,470.00 


25,000.00 
21,000.00 


30,240.00 
25,420.00 


27,600.60 
25,300.00 


20,000.00 
25,805.00 
44,287.18 
20,000.00 
50,800.00 


30,825.00 
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Lovett, R. S., chairman, executive committee, Union Pax 104.104 1¢ 
Lyferd, Will H., ennee counsel to receiver, Chicago & Eastern ili 
Illinois ee 24.04 
McAllister, Henry, jr. fa "general counsel, Denver & Rio Grande 55,000 On 
McCabe, D. T. -» Vice-president, Pennsylvania ates ache aac es ; 30,000 4 
McC hesney, W. S., anne Terminal Railroad Association, pti 
rere rere re cr eT eT eee eT Cre ee ~ 22-450 09 
McCormack, E. 0., vice-president of traffic, Southern Pacific. 30200 1 
McDonald, "A, D., vice-president and controller, Southern Pa Niiie 

CE. ccc Ohad aap aeed OCR nal edin awe 06S 46 6040 kde a aon 
McDonaid, Morris, president, Maine Central............ . 
McGonagle, William A., president and general manager, Duluth, 

ON SE ee ey ee ee ed 
McKeen, B., vice-president, Pennsylvania Lines............. 
McKenna, E. W., member conference committee, Chicago, Mil- 

eee SS OE ee eae” 

McKenney & Flannery, solicitors, Pennsylvania. 


Maher, N. D., vice-president of operations, Norfolk & Wester 
Markham, C. "HL <« peenident, Tiinols Central. ...ciccscoccsaes 
Martin, W. L., vice-president and traffic manager 

ee, DON. Ce Bs Ge CI ae 86 cer eecare reece etAcceeevies 0,160.00 
Middleton, J. A., vice-president, Lehigh Valley. conesnecee See 
Minnis, James L., vice-president and general solicitor, I 2 2 
Mudge, H. U., president, Denver & Rio Grande.......... cco fe 
Myers, W. Heyward, vice-president, Pennsylvania.......... -. 25,000.06 
Noonan, William T., president, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 50,000.00 
O’Brien, Beardman, Harper & Fox, counsel, Pennsylvania. . , 
Pardee, Dwight W., secretary, New York Central.......... 21 
Patterson, &. Be general solicitor, Pennsylvania...... pre ate 30.4 
Platt, esol vice-president and general manas 

Pacific 
Pearson, , president, New York, New 

eo me eS SR ee Sn ee ee eee . 40 
Peck, G. L., fourth vice-president, Pennsylvania.............. 30,030.00 
Fennirgton, E., president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. Ste. 

RE nus de dhace weal eatin Meee rh esinwéceecwans Bee 52,723 
Peters, Ralph, president, Long 17 
Pierce, Winslow S., general penser 











Se eee 24,000.00 





Place, Ira A., vice- pre sident, New Y ork Central Lines 4 oe oD 35,159.00 
Potter, Mark "Ww. president, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio...... 20,000.00 
R: andoly »h, Epes, ‘president, PE EN so 6010 2 2a0 ene axeas 465,00 
Rea, Samuel, SO, PUNE kasd s0 660k Nabed vtoenes ) 
Reed, J. H., president and director, Bessemer & Lake Erie.... 
Ridgway, A,_C., vice- -president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 00 
Rine, E. M., vice-president and general manager, Delaware, 

Lackawanna & NN.  cciavicielmaie Wakes toe0 ama 
Ripley, Ed. P., president, Atc hison, Topeka & Santa We: y 
Robertson, Alexander, vice-president, Missouri Pacific cme 25,869.55 
Rodd, T homas, chief engineer, | “ennsylvaniz 1 Lines We 2 
Ross, Walter 2 .» president and receiver, Toledo, St, - lis & 

MINN atta tans Sola ahs rie aS ates te al ands 3a ie Gide avanel hin . 25,090.04 
Ruhlender, Henry, chairman, board of directors, St. Louis & 

RE ee ee a a ee ere 40,04 

Runne ia, jJonn S., president, Pullman Co.cc ccs ccccccesees 60,500. 
Russel, Henry, vice-president, Michigan Central...... 5 
Schaff, Charles E., receiver and president, Missouri, Kan 

IDS: «axa in aon May wreane aha ido Sie gtd Wins ane aOR ALE bs orks WSO he alta 43,000.04 


PennsylVania. «260 <ocece 


Schoomaker, J. M., vice-president, 25,000.0 
El Paso & Southwestern 60,150.00 


J 
Schumacher, Thomas M., president, 


Scott, W. B., president, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail eeeee 
TOAd & Steamship .ocecsscvesccsovcccesesoss a eteaen 7,225.00 
Scott, William R., vice-president and general manager, Southern 


Pacific 
Seger, C. B., 
Sewall, E. D., 


vice-president and comptroller, Union Pacif 
vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 





Seymour, M. W. counsel, St. Paul Union Depot 

Shriver, G. M., vice president, Baltimore & Ohio. eoaen 

Sloan, George T., first vice-president, Northern Pacific. ... 

Smith, A. 5h. Srem@ent, Mew Taek Gestral. «ccc ccvccicnes wee 78,360.00 
Smith, Milton H., president, Louisville & Nashville.......... 0,639.07 
Spence, L. F., director of traffic, Southern Pacific..... 36,525.04 
Spencer, O. M., general counsel, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 7,123.28 
Sproule, William, president, Southern Pacific ... pecews 62,036.6/ 
Stevens, George Ww. +» president, Chesapeake & iccectesvucs B/ 9.00 
Stone, A. J., vice-president, Erie.. rod 9,U/U.UU 
Storey, W. B., vice-president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 950.00 
Strong, A. H., general attorney, Pennsylvania..............+5 2 100.00 
Slade, George T., first vice-president, Northern Pacific..... 5,120.00 
Tatnall, Henry, vice-president, Pennsylvania............++++: 35,200. 
Taylor, Edw. B., vice- -president, Pennsylvania Lines West 235.0 
Thomas, E. B., chairman of board, Lehigh Valley... 


Thompson, Arthur W., vice- president, Baltimore & Ohio...... 
Todd, Percy R., president, Bangor & Aroostook..........++: 
Trabue, Doolan & Cox, district attorneys for Kentucky, IlJlinoi 
RMOD tse douGeusmern erudne mee Mesbes ORE HOE Kicsivex. =e 
Truesdale, William H., . 
ee FO Ine LES ORDA sees 
Trumbull, Frank, chairman of board, Chesapeake & Ohi £0,/ 
ba al r, James 3 + senior vice- -president, Pennsylvania Lines 
 werrrrrrrrer or rer reer err err YT Cee ere oa 
Unde peer’ F. D., president and chairman, executive con ani 
ME -~ vac dy ace Sacaiedt elites cs eddie atacatlarioteieh oral We ‘ Vy 
Utley, “. H., vice-president and general manager, er & 
rie : . 
Warfield, S. Davis, chairman of board, Seaboard Air Line.. 5 4 
Waterhouse, Frank, foreign freight agent, Union la , é rs 
Williams, W. N., vice-president, Delaware & Hudsor os 
Williams, Henry R., vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
WOE |. Utd owacwacbbd Mabe eabhaide caine eaieenee's ; , oe 
Winburn, W. A., president, Central of Georgia.. seu . aoe 
Winchell, B. L., director of traffic, Union Pacif 7 
Woodworth, James G., second vice- -preside nt, Northern Pact! 
Worcester, H. A., vice-president and general manage! leve . 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis......... cece ore Benn O 
Young, J. ., president and director, Norfolk Southern....+++- £0,V¢ 


L. E. Johnson is given in the list as president of the Mis- 


souri nao evidently through a typograj phical error. 
cius E, Johnson in 1917 was president of the — 
Western. H. E. Byram, whose name is included t twice, Jer 
the Burlington during the year to become president of the 
St. Paul. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Time and One-half for Overtime in Freight Service—Results 
of Accident Prevention Drive 


that gratifying progress in connection with the Na- 

tional Railroad Accident Prevention Drive was shown 
in reports received by the Safety Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. ‘The figures follow, the comparison being with 
the same number of days in the same period a year ago: 


D ‘tse GENERAL HINES announced on November 1 


Eastern Region, 11 days, decrease Of... ..0s.seccscsswese 428 casualties 
Pocahontas Region, 11 days, decrease I sm acai sce onniore aa 38 casualties 
Allegheny Region, 11. days, decrease Of.........eseeeeees 589 casualties 
Southern Region, 9 days, decrease Of........e.seecceeees 287 casualties 
Northwestern Region, 7 days, decrease Of.........ceeeee. 305 casualties 
Central Western Region, 11 days, decrease of............ 390 casualties 
Southwestern Region, 10 days, decrease of..........+.... 148 casualties 

| ey non era nny s neers Penge eete meet gears ren) Sy ee rare 2,185 casualties 


Time and One-Half for Overtime in Freight Service. 


The Railroad Administration, according to a statement 
authorized by Director General Hines on November 15, has 
proposed to the four brotherhoods representing the train 
and engine employees that in order to give an additional 
measure of compensation to the employees in the slow freight 
service, time and one-half will be paid for time required to 
make their runs in excess of what would be required if an 
average speed of 1242 miles per hour were maintained, pro- 
vided, however, that all ‘arbitraries and special allowances 
now paid in various forms of freight train service are en- 
tirely eliminated. ‘The proposal was taken under considera- 
tion by the officials of the brotherhoods that have been con- 
ferring with Mr. Hines and Railroad Administration offi- 
cials, with a view to consideration and further discussion. 
The statement says it is estimated that the net cost of this 
proposal will be approximately $3,000,000 a month, or 
$36,000,000 a year. 

The Railroad Administration has thus conceded as to 
the freight service the principle which the brotherhoods 
have contended for since 1916, when time and one-half for 
overtime was one of the principal features of their demand 
which led to the enactment of the Adamson eight-hour law. 
The demand for time and one-half was waived during their 
negotiations with the President in 1916 but was repeated 
when new wage increases were demanded in 1917, and 
again before the wage board created by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. ‘Time and one-half for yard service was allowed 
last year. The wage board submitted to the director gen- 
eral a divided report earlier in the year, and Mr. Hines has 
since had the question before him for decision, while some 
of the brotherhood leaders have been insisting on the de- 
mand being granted before the roads are returned to private 
Management. 

The Railroad Administration has not complied with the 
full demands of the brotherhoods, however, for the prin- 
ciple of time and one-half will not be applied in the pas- 
Senger service, as requested, nor will it be applied for Sun- 
days and holidays as provided for in the new demands 
submitted by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
this year. Neither does Mr. Hines agree with the brother- 
hoods on the principle of “punitive overtime.” He prefers to 
base his proposal on the conclusion that the train service 
employees in freight service who are habitually averaging 
less than 12% miles per hour do not get an opportunity to 
fam a reasonable monthly wage as compared with employees 
in fast freight service, or in passenger service without work- 
ing abnormally long hours per month, and are entitled to an 
equalization, He also requires a concession from the 


brotherhoods in return which they have refused to consider 
when it has been proposed by the railroad companies. 

Mr. Hines’ statement was in part as follows: 

“The Railroad Administration, in discharging its respon- 
sibility to make readjustments necessary to avoid unjust 
inequalities in the compensation of different classes of rail- 
road employees, has proposed to the four brotherhoods repre- 
senting the train and enginemen that, in order to give an 
additional measure of compensation to the train service em- 
ployees in the slow freight service, time and one-half will 
be paid for time required to make runs in excess of what 
would be required if an average speed of 12% miles per 
hour were maintained, provided, however, that all arbitraries 
and special allowances now paid in various forms of freight 
train service are entirely eliminated for the railroads as a 
whole. 

“Last August the President suggested to Congress that 
in view of the early approach of the termination of federal 
control it would be desirable to have these questions of fur- 
ther compensation for railroad employees committed to a 
special tribunal to be created by act of Congress. The Con- 
gress, however, was unwilling to adopt this course and the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce took the position 
that such legislation was not needed because ample power 
was conferred upon the director general under the federal 
control act to deal with these matters. The policy was there- 
upon adopted by the Railroad Administration that, while it 
could not consider increases in the general level of railroad 
wages until a reasonable opportunity had been afforded to 
ascertain the result of the efforts of the government was 
making to reduce the cost of living, nevertheless, the Rail- 
road Administration would endeavor to correct unjust 
inequalities as between different classes of railroad labor. 

“In discharging the responsibility which thus unavoid- 
ably rested upon the Railroad Administration consideration 
has been given to the claim that various classes of train and 
engine employees are relatively underpaid. In considering 
these claims, the conclusion has been reached that the train 
service employees in freight train service who are habitually 
averaging less than 1214 miles per hour do not get an 
opportunity to earn a reasonable monthly wage as compared 
with employees in fast freight service or employees in pas- 
senger train service, without working abnormally long hours 
per month, frequently amounting to from 275 to 300 hours 
or more per month, and the above method has been decided 
to be the best way in which to make a fair equalization of 
this condition. 

“It has frequently been the practice to make employees in 
freight train service various arbitrary payments and special 
allowances in addition to their mileage rates, and the pro- 
posal of the Railroad Administration contemplates that all 
of these arbitraries and special allowances must be elim- 
inated from all freight service on all railroads under fed- 
eral control. 

“For many years the train and enginemen have urged that 
time and one-half ought to be allowed for excess time as a 
punitive measure to compel trains to be run at a higher aver- 
age speed. ‘The director general, however, has decided that 
this step is not justifiable as a punitive measure, because it 
is not, generally speaking, feasible or reasonable, to econom- 
ically run the heavy freight trains at a speed as high as 
121%4 miles per hour. The present proposal, therefore, is 
not adopted as a punitive measure, but simply to enable an 
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Important class of train service employees to earn a reason- 
tble monthly as compared with other train service 
employees, without working an abnormal number of hours. 

“Lhe conditions above explained grow out of the fact that 
for many years train service employees have been paid ac- 
cording to the number of miles they have made, with a 
guaranty of a minimum number of miles per hour, which 
minimum was formerly 10 miles, and by reason of the 
Adamson act became 1242 miles per hour. The result of 
this is that employees on freight trains which habitually 
make 12' > miles per hour or more get an important benefit 
from the additional mileage they make, whereas this bene- 
fit is entirely denied to those employees working on trains 
which habitually make less than 124% miles per hour, and 
this inequality will be substantially corrected by the pro- 
posal now made. 

“It is important to emphasize that this proposal will 
operate exclusively for the benefit of employees in the slow 
freight train service. ‘These employees have all the disad- 
vantages of spending a large time away from home at their 
own personal expense and yet have not the advantages of 
the larger compensation enjoyed by employees in fast freight 
service and also in passenger service, making much larger 
mileage in the same or less length of time. It is these em- 
ployees making large mileage in a comparatively short time 
who are frequently accepted by the public as indicating the 
standard of compensation for men in all train service. 

“It is estimated that with the average speeds now made 
by the slower freight trains the net cost of this proposal 
will be approximately $3,000,000 per month. Undoubtedly, 
however, the proposal would have the effect of correcting 
many extreme cases of trains being kept an abnormally long 
time upon the road and to the extent that this condition can 
be so corrected the cost will be reduced.” 

Timothy Shea, acting president of the firemen’s brother- 
hood, was quoted as saying in Chicago that apparently Mr. 
Hines proposed to allow an increase of $36,000,000 and to 
take away $30,000,000 in arbitraries and special allowances. 
He said that the brotherhoods would continue to insist on 
general wage increases, 
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New Freight Cars Put in Service. 


Director General Hines has announced that with the ex- 
ception of 17 cars which were damaged while in storage and 
have to undergo repairs, all of the freight cars ordered by 
the Railroad Administration which had been completed and 
placed in storage awaiting lettering and numbering have 
now been placed in service. Of the total order of 100,000 
freight cars, 16,636 remain to be built. During the six 
days from November 1 to November 6 new cars were con- 
structed and put in service at the rate of 207 a day. 


Traffic Committees Instructed to Wind Up Their 
Work. 


The directors of the Division of Traffic and Public Serv- 
ice have written letters to the regional and local traffic 
committees, saying that in view of the probable return of the 
railroads to their owners on or about January 1, 1920, they 
desire the work of all freight traffic committees brought to a 
close on or before that date and all subjects before the com- 
mittees disposed of so that the publication of changes in 
rates, etc., which may result from the committee’s work 
may be not only published but made effective before the 
end of federal control. Detailed instructions are given, 
under which after November 10 no new applications were 
to be accepted by any committee nor docketed for public 
consideration, except in such cases as applications to pub- 
lish new commodity rates to cover newly developed traffic 
or for newly constructed lines, applications to correct cleri- 
cal errors or to readjust rates thrown out of line by General 
Order No. 28, or to make changes necessary to comply with 
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orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and subjects 
of which either the Division of ‘Traffic and the Division of 
Public Service may request consideration. 


Rules for Per Diem Settlements 


The Car Service Section has issued instructions supple 
menting those of Director General Hines, effective October 
1, governing the settlement of passenger and freight car 
hire accounts between the railroads. ‘The new regulations 
are contained in Circular CS-77, which supersedes Cir 
lar CS-59, and are, in part, as follows: “In accordance with 
director general’s order 31-A October 3, 1919, effective 
October 1, 1919, the settlement of passenger and freight car 
hire accounts will be in accordance with the fo 

“Per diem settlements for use of freight cars will be 
accordance with the Code of Per Diem Rules in effe 
1, 1918, with the following exceptions: 

“Rule 3. Suspended. 

“Rule 15. All regulations embraced in Circular CS-57, 
covering the issuance of embargoes are continued in effect 
and will supersede paragraph 3, of the rule. 

“Rule 19. Suspended. 

“Per diem and mileage settlements for use of passen 
cars will be in accordance with Rules 7 and 8 of the Code 
of Car Service Rules in effect July 1, 1918. 

“1. ‘The settlement of car hire accounts between Cana- 
dian roads and United States roads through the Car Hi 
Bureau at Buffalo will discontinue with per diem reports 
for the month of September, 1919. 

“Per diem accruing from October 1, 1919, should by 
ported direct to the car owner. 

“Per diem due to or from Canadian roads account 
discrepancies and reclaims for period May 1, 1919, to Sep 
tember 30, 1919, will be handled through the Car Hire 
Bureau at Buffalo. 

“Per diem due to or from Canadian roads account of dis- 
crepancies and reclaims covering period to May 1, 1919 (not 
in process of settlement through Car Hire Bureau), will 
be handled direct by the interested lines. 

“2. The settlement of car hire accounts between Fed- 
eral and non-Federal roads within the United States through 
the assigned Federal road will be discontinued with the per 
diem reports for the month of September, 1919. 

“Per diem accruing from October 1, 1919, should be r 
ported direct to car owner. 

“Per diem due to or from non-Federal roads account of 
discrepancies and reclaims covering period prior to May |, 
1919, will be handled direct between the interested lines 

“Per diem due to or from non-Federal roads on account 
of discrepancies and reclaims for period May 1, 1919, to 
September 30, 1919, will be handled through the issigned 
Federal road.” 
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Sub-Committee on Upkeep, Additions and Better 
ments. 


The Railroad Administration has appointed a sub 
mittee on upkeep, additions and betterments, to n 
investigation and report on what part of the cost 
tions and hetterments made during the period of fede 
trol should be charged to the capital accounts of the ralb 
road companies, what part to maintenance and what pat 
should be borne by the government. ‘The , 
sists of S. H. E. Freund, representing the Division 0! Law; 
E. M. Alvord, representing the Division of Ope! ition; c.W 
Hillman, representing the Division of Accounting, @™ 
George N. Huss, representing the engineering departmen® 
The work of the committee will include an inv sapien MA 
a large number of cases where improvements e made ™ 
the joint benefit of two or more carriers or for the gener 
purposes of the government, as to which there is 2 queie" 
as to whether they can be properly charged to an) 
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The bill providing for the acquisition of the Grand Trunk 
Railway by the Canadian Government has passed both houses 
of Parliament by large majoritiés. 


The Great Northern Railway Company has been author- 
ized by the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
to abandon a certain portion of its present track, and its pas- 
senger and freight stations at Hibbing, Minn. Business in- 
terests protested against carrying out the change before the 
whole village of Hibbing had been removed to Alice, two 
miles away. The change is to allow the extension of certain 
coal mining operations. 


Subsidiary oil companies of the Southern Pacific plan ex- 
tensive oil operations in the near future; this is shown by 
the transfer of oil leases covering 8,000 acres situated in East- 
land county, Tex., and 2,000 acres in Comanche County, by 
the Rio Bravo Oil Company of Texas to the Associated Oil 
Company of California. Both are subsidiaries of the South- 
ern Pacific. The necessary operating facilities are now be- 
ing arranged for. 


The railroad sections, which have been organized by the 
American Association of Engineers during the last six 
months have been so successful that the board of directors 
of the association has decided to extend the plant to other 
industries so that sections may be formed wherever there 1s 
a special group who desire such an organization. These sec- 
tions will be subordinate to the chapters, which have juris- 
diction in their respective sections of the country. 


The unauthorized convention of the Federated Railway 
Shop Crafts at Chicago, called by the Chicago District Coun- 
cil of the organization without the sanction of the Interna- 
tional shopmen’s brotherhood officers, ended on September 
28, after sitting three days, with the repudiation of the in. 
ternational officers of the organization by the delegates and 
a refusal on their part to pay further per capita taxes or dues 
into their various international unions until the repudiated 
officers gain the demands which they presented to the Rail- 
road Administration for increased wages and better shop 
conditions, The delegates also denounced the ‘one big union” 
idea. 


The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal has been formally 
taken over by the United States Government, and the event 
was the subject of a celebration at Delaware City, Del., on 
October 11. This canal is about 15 miles long from Dela- 
ware City on the Delaware river, westward to Chesapeake 
City, Md., on a stream flowing into Chesapeake Bay. The 
canal was chartered in 1799. The last session of Congress 
appropriated $2,514,290 for the purchase of the canal, and 
about 500,000 additional for deepening and widening. It is 
proposed to make it a sea-level canal, which involves exca- 
vation to make it 10 ft. lower for a considerable distance at 
the summit. With adequate enlargement this canal will com- 
plete an inland waterway from Philadelphia to Norfolk. 


Employees of the Canadian National Railways have sub- 
scribed $5,076,300 in the Canadian Victory Bond Campaign 
which has just closed in Canada. This amount was sub- 
scribed by 27,000 employees. At the outset of the drive the 
directors of the Canadian National set their objective at 
$5,000,000, and an elaborate organization was perfected to 
reach this amount. Apart from the bonds taken by the em- 
ployees, outside subscriptions amounting to $1,960,800 were 
reported through the Canadian National auspices, and the 
total subscribed by the employees or secured by them was 
$7,037,100. The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 
has subscribed $100,000 to the Canadian Victory Loan of 
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1919. The announcement was made by Thomas Broad, vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway Joint Protective 
Board of the brotherhood. A total subscription of $210,000 
has been made by the brotherhood to the various Canadian 
public loans. 


Signal Division—A. R. A. 


The Signal Division of the American Railroad Association 
will hold its fourth meeting at Hotel McAlpin, 34th street 
and Broadway, New York City, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 2 and 3. Committee reports to be discussed will 
be distributed on Tuesday morning. 


Chicago Car Foremen’s Association 


At the annual meeting of the Car Foremen’s Association 
of Chicago, held at the Morrison Hotel, October 13, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, M. F. Covert, 
Standard Car Construction Company; first vice-president, 
James Reed, assistant master car builder, New York City; 
second vice-president, E. H. Mattingley, general car foreman, 
saltimore & Ohio; treasurer, F. C. Schultz, Chicago Car In- 
terchange Bureau; secretary, Aaron Kline. 


An Unusual Souvenir 


Subscribers to the Bulletin of the International Railway 
Congress, have received from Brussels a rare souvenir; copies 
of the Bulletin for September and October, 1914. This bul- 
letin, it appears from a slip attached to it, “was printed at the 
moment when Brussels was occupied (by the invaders) in 
August, 1914.” The contents of this number consists mainly 
of reports presented for discussion at the Ninth session of 
the Congress; but it contains also the usual elaborate in- 
dexes of the volume for that year—January-October, 1914. 


Grade Crossing Disaster 


In a grade crossing accident at Clarksboro, N. J., on the 
night of November 1, about 11:20, sixteen persons were killed 
and about twenty injured, an automobile truck, occupied by 
thirty men and four women, on a pleasure trip, being struck 
by train No. 1926 of the West Jersey & Seashore, at a cross- 
ing which was without warning signals, but with approaches 
giving an unobstructed view. Clarksboro is on the Salem 
branch, 14 miles south of Camden. A coroner’s jury on No- 
vember 3 exonerated from blame the men in charge of this 
train. It appears from newspaper accounts that the pleasure- 
seekers were moving southward, and the passenger train 
northward, the crossing of the highway being at an acute 
angle with the railroad track; and there was a house near 
the crossing, except for which the headlight of the locomo- 
tive might have been seen sooner by the driver of the auto- 
mobile. 


Highway Crossings in Pennsylvania 


The state of Pennsylvania is to have cautionary signals at 
all highway crossings which are not already protected, the 
Public Service Commission having arranged with the railroad 
companies of the state to furnish these signals. The total 
cost will be something like $200,000. The setting and care 
of these signals, which will devolve on the town, city, or 
county authorities, seems to be a matter which is still the 
subject of negotiation, there being no compulsory law touch- 
ing this feature of the matter. The Public Service Commis- 
sion finds that there are in the state 11,738 highway grade 
crossings, of which 9,773 are unprotected. The signals are 
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to be of the well-known standard already in use in several ory, Austin, Texas, lawyer and former attorney genera]. 
other states, a circular disk bearing the letters RR in black George W. Wickersham, New York, lawyer, attorney general 
on a white ground, and fixed on a post at the right of the in Taft cabinet; Oscar S. Straus, New York, diplomat, lawyer 
road about 300 ft. short of the crossing. and author, secretary of commerce and labor under Roose- 
velt; Frank Taussig, Washington, former college professor 
and chairman of the United States tariff commission; Samuel 


Engineer Company Being Recruited for European : : 
W. McCall, Boston, lawyer, former governor of Massachuy- 


Service setts; Herbert Hoover, former food administrator, mining ep- 

The Secretary of War has announced that it is desired to gineer; Martin H. Glynn, Albany, N. Y., newspaper man 
enlist immediately for service with American Forces in and former governor of New York; H. C. Stuart, Richmond. 
France and Germany, 253 men to constitute an engineer com- Va., business man, former governor of Virginia; W. 0. 
pany for possible use in railway operations and maintenance. Thompson, president of Ohio State University and Presbyte- 


Only white men will be enlisted. Enlistments will be for rian minister; George T. Slade, St. Paul, former vice-presj- 
periods of one or three years. Former military service will dent Northern Pacific; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, president 
not be required. Men eligible for discharge and reenlistment Sears, Roebuck & Co.; O. D. Young, New York, lawyer: 
under existing instructions may also be reenlisted under this Henry J. Waters, editor Kansas City Star, and former presi- 
authority. Men enlisted under this authority for the service dent Kansas State College of Agriculture; Stanley King. 
indicated will be sent to Camp Humphreys, Va. Furloughs lawyer, of Boston and Washington, former member of the 
upon reenlistment will not be required. council of national defense and special assistant to the secre 
tary of war; Henry W. Robinson, Pasadena, Cal., former 
member United States shipping board: Richard Hooker, 
Springfield, Mass., newspaper man, former Washington cor- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly summary respondent. 
of railway returns for August and eight months of the calen- The President said in his letter of invitation: “Guided by 


Railway Revenues for August 





TABLE 1*—GROSS AND NET RECEIPTS OF PRINCIFAL RAILWAYS TO SEPTEMBER 1 























August Eight Months 
en: ies ea oe ee oe ; 
Amount Fer mile of Amount Per mile of 
- ——_———_ —, road operated = ;— —- “~ — _ road operated 
, 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1 
1. Average number of miles operated...... 234,079.09 a )83=—s he tee 233,924.88 ye % : 
R evenues, aes 7 ; 7 a i a 
_ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars _ Dollars 
OER: ERT REE 313,875,305 350,936,907 1,341 1,499 2,234,389,636 2,118,443,819 9,552 9.036 
A! sc cocepebekseeae en enesskeene 120,521.120 113.761.117 515 486 776,979,660 667,123,598 3,321 2,845 
4. Mail PkbEURCReteCeeeere Che 0000 20660 4,676.173 4,481.361 20 19 34,639,799 36,089,150 148 154 
i I 665 es ca een daebwade wee ee eee a ink 9,975.941 10,659.296 43 46 70,416,421 76,245,372 301 325 
6. All other transportation............... 11,422,837 12,501,588 49 53 81,296,535 81,986,711 348 350 
7. Incidental ey pee eee ce eee reeevescees 10,812.142 11,994,994 46 51 83,644,267 81,156.329 358 346 
ee ee een” LEER REECE 623,483 527,827 2 c 4,457,032 3,808,879 19 1¢ 
D FOE TAME ccc ccc cevccccsecssecs 180,598 149,997 1 1 1,385,860 1,157,680 6 
10. Railway operating revenues ............ 471,726.403 504,713,093 2,015 2,155 3,284,437,490 3,063,696,178 14,041 13 067 
Expenses ¥ - me ae ia + J 
11, Maintenance of way and structures.... 68,222.897 56,820.820 291 243 506,685,281 399,606,175 2,163 1,705 
12. Maintenance of equipment ............ 92,221.959 116,154.835 394 496 761,870,793 662,429,478 S,207 2,825 
13, Traffic cccceseccsecsccccccccscccescece 4,014,769 3,527.066 17 15 30,777,439 35,152,055 132 151 
14. Transportation ..... eeeeesecccccerceces 180,555,506 172,399.959 772 736 1,401,291,573 1,308,348,937 5,990 580 
15. Miscellaneous operations .............. 4.361.989 3,363.793 19 14 31,288,131 25,446,361 134 09 
16. General cee eeeeeree steerer e scene pe eeeee 19,388.166 8,625.164 44 37 82,196,781 73,618,745 351 14 
17. Transportation tor investment—Cr..... 496,031 429,494 2 2 4,052,369 3,750,406 17 7 
18. Railway operating expenses............ 359,269,255 360,462,142 535 1,539 2,809,457,629 2,500,851,345 | 12,010 ‘10,667 
19. Net revenue from railway operations. 112,457,148 144,250,951 48 616 474,979,861 562,844,833 ——-2,031 2,400 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding ‘‘War ; - : a : 
i a er Cee ec eee eer ee seeeerecere 16,360,913 15,757,619 70 68 124,071,069 124,170,494 530 530 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues.......... 72,877 De... -\ ctahawe> Geansoed 493,293 426,839 3 2 
22, Railway operating income ............ 96,023,358 128,441.394 410 548 350,415,499 438,247,500 _—«i1, 498 1,868 
23. Equipment rents (Dr, Balance)........ 2,234,588 *995 056 9 4 13,741,665 9,148,630 59 ) 
24. Joint facility rents (Dr. Balance)..... 1,392,134 1,280,602 6 5 9,647,378 9,174,324 41 59 
25. Net of items 22, 23 and 24............ 92,396,636 128,155,848 395 547 327,026,456 419,924,546 —«'1,398 1,790 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating _ _ — ~ - 
I: TE IE ie vcecee ke wcaeees 76.16 a Se a 85.54 ee 





*Credit item. 
Note—The average railway operating income corresponding to item 22 above for August in the three years 1914, 1915 and 1916, incl 
the test period was $396 per mile of line. 











dar year, covering 186 Class I railroads and 17 switching and the experience of the last conference, I have thought it advis- 
terminal roads, is as shown in table 1. able that in this new body there should be no recognition 0! 
distinctive groups, but that all of the new representatives 
should have concern that our industries may be conducte¢ 
with such regard for justice and fair dealing that th 
President Wilson has called a new industrial conrerence man will feel himself induced to put forth his best effo 

to meet at Washington on December 1, in accordance with that the employer will have an encouraging profit, and that 
the recommendation made by the public group at the con- the public will not suffer at the hands of either class 
ference which met in October, to endeavor to work out some “It is my hope that this conference may lay the foundation 


New Industrial Conference Called 


work- 


ts 


plan for an improvement in the relations between employers for the development of standards and machinery within ou 
and employees. None of the delegates to the former confer- industries by which these results may be attained. 

ence are included in the list of those invited to attend the “It is not expected that you will deal directly with any co” 
new one, and there will be no specific representation of either dition which exists today, but that you may be fortunate 
capital or labor. enough to find such ways as will avoid the repetition of te* 


The personnel of the new body follows: Thomas W. Greg- deplorable conditions.” 














Oct. 10, Issued Nov. 26, 1919 


Aviator Crosses Continent in 79 Hours 


Lieutenant B. W. Maynard, of the United States Army, 
flying in a DeHaviland 4, and starting from Mineola, N. Y., 
near New York city, on Wednesday, Oct. 8, completed a 
round trip to the Pacific Coast and return, in a trifle over 
ten days; and, in accordance with the regulations of the War 
Department, he made prescribed stops at regular landings 
throughout the journey and did no flying at night or on 
Sunday. He remained in San Francisco from Saturday until 
Tuesday. Lieutenant Maynard was the leader of 47 contest- 
ants in this elaborate race. A large proportion of the men 
dropped out before finishing the trip. Numerous accidents 
in flying resulted in the death of nine of the competitors and 
the injury of several others. 

Lieutenant Maynard left Mineola at 9:23 a. m., on Oct. 8, 
and arrived in San Francisco at 1:12 p. m. on Oct. 11, making 
the time 78 hours 49 minutes for a calculated distance of 
2.701 miles. The time actually on the wing was 24 hours 58 
minutes 55 seconds. Eastbound he left San Francisco on 
Oct. 14, at 1:19 p. m., and arrived at Mineola at 1:50 p. m. on 
the 18th. The time in the air was about the same as on the 
westbound journey, but the elapsed time, 93 hours 31 min- 
utes, included 18 hours lost in Nebraska because of a broken 
motor shaft. 

On Saturday, the 18th, Lieutenant Queen flew from Bryan, 
Ohio, to Cheyenne, Wyo., 1,046 miles, the longest single 
day’s flight in this contest. 


The San Diego Arizona Completed 


With the driving of a golden spike on Nov. 16, six miles 
east of Jacumba Hot Springs, Cal., by John D. Spreckels, 
president, the construction of the San Diego & Arizona was 
completed. The road extends from San Diego, Cal., east- 
ward to El Centro, a distance of 147 miles, much of which is 
through the Ysidro mountains. It connects at El Centro 
with the Southern Pacific, running south to the Mexican 
border at Tia Juana, Cal., where connection is made with the 
Inter-California (Southern Pacific), which debouches south- 
erly 16 miles from the international line, thence easterly and 
northerly to the boundary of the United States again where, 
at Cantu, Cal., connection is made again with the Southern 
Pacific. The length of line in Mexican territory is 44 miles. 
Local train service on the new road between San Diego and 
the Imperial Valley will begin Dec. 1. On Dec. 10 it is ex- 
pected to begin Pullman car service between San Diego and 
Chicago by way of the new road, the Southern Pacific and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. A freight terminal cost- 
ing $100,000 has been completed at San Diego and also a 
union station. This project comprises the only heavy rail- 
road construction that has been carried on in the United 
States since the entry of the country into war with Germany 
and Austria. It was released from federal control within a 
short time after the roads were taken over by the govern- 
ment and, because of the pressing necessity for the comple- 
tion of the line, authority was given to proceed with the 
construction. 

_The company has applied to the Railway Commission of 
California for authority to issue bonds to the amount of $710,- 
912 with which to reimburse the Southern Pacific Company 
for money advanced for construction. Increases in the cost of 
labor and materials materially increased the cost of building 
and equipping the road. According to th< financial statement 
filed with the application, the actual investment in road and 
equipment in the San Diego & Arizona on Sept. 30, 1919, 
amounted to $15,945,800. In order to avoid complications and 
to comply with the Mexican laws, a separate corporation, 
known as the Tijuana & Tecate Railway Company has been 
formed to manage that part of the road which lies in Mexico. 
The officers of this corporation, however, are the same as 
those of the San Diego & Arizona. 


Range me president of Henry Ford & Son, Inc., De- 
pean Me ich., has designed a passenger car for street or in- 
a “e service to be driven by an internal combustion mo- 

- itis expected that the car will be tried out on the Michi- 
gan Central tracks within the next 60 days. 
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J. E. Houck has-been appointed traffic manager of the 
Samson Tractor Company, Janesville, Wis. 


The Canadian Pacific Ocean Services Ltd., has moved its 


Chicago office from 140 South Clark street to 40 North Dear- 
born street. 


T. J. McGeoy, has been appointed general western freight 
agent in charge of the Chicago office of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., of New York City. 


W. I. Nokely, formerly in charge of the Toledo (Ohio) of- 
fice of the United States Grain Corporation, has been ap- 


pointed traffic manager of the Paragon Refining Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Albert L. Wilson, chief tariff clerk in the Chicago offices 
of the Illinois Central, has been appointed traffic agent of 
the 4-Ones, a national association of manufacturers of wire- 
bound boxes, with headquarters at Chicago. 


The Car Service Section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, acting on an appeal from the Louisiana Rail- 
way Highway Council, has promised to furnish a better 
supply of open cars for carrying gravel in Louisiana.: 


Changes in Boston Suburban Fares 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission, acting on a 
request from the director general at Washington, has investi- 
gated the request of railroads centering in Boston for author- 
ity to make increases in suburban passenger rates; and it 
holds that no increase is necessary except that on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford five-ride tickets, good to points 
within five miles, may be discontinued. These have been 
sold at 5.6 cents a ride, but it does not appear that the in- 
crease in fares which will follow this discontinuance will 
amount to much. 

All three of the roads had applied for authority to make 
the increases, because of congestion of traffic due to an ad- 
vance in rates on surface and elevated electric railroads which 
has driven large numbers of suburban passengers to the 
steam roads; but the commission declares that this claim of 
congestion, from this cause, is unfounded, except as regards 
outbound trains on the New Haven road between 5 and 6 
o’clock in the evening. At other hours, and on the Boston & 
Albany and the Boston & Maine at all hours, the congestion 
is not intolerable. The commission finds that rush-hour 
traffic on the New Haven road has increased 83 per cent ina 
year, and other traffic 28 per cent; but the company has 
added only one train since 1913; but on the rush-hour trains 
the number of cars is about 24 per cent more than one year 
ago. 

Where 83 per cent increase in traffic can be handled without 
increasing the number of trains, the commissioners think that 
the traffic must be more nearly remunerative than it was at 
any time in the past. 

Director General Hines has issued a circular reiterating 
his belief that the disparity between the fares on the steam 
roads and on the elevated lines must inevitably tend to impair 
comfort if not safety on the steam railroads, and that the 
twelve-ride tickets, which will be used in place of the former 
five-ride tickets, ought to be advanced in price substantially; 
but in view of the Massachusetts Commission’s unfavorable 
attitude, and also in view of the prospect of federal control 
terminating on Dec. 31, he will take no action. Charles A. 
Prouty, representing the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, sat with the Massachusetts Commissioners in their hear- 
ings on this matter. The Administration will discontinue the 
sale of the “open form” of 25-ride tickets between Boston 
and stations within 15 miles, this change apparently being not 
disapproved by the Massachusetts Commission. 
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English Goods Traffic Rates Increased 
Lonpon, 
An abstract from the London Times states that the Ministry 
of Transport is considering the schedules of rates for goods 
traffic. It is estimated that there will be increase amounting 
to about 50 per cent. 


Railway Rates in Brazil Raised 
Lonpon. 
Modern Transport states that as a temporary measure de- 
signed to meet the transport crisis in Brazil all railway rates 
are to be raised immediately. It is also announced that a bill 
is to be introduced empowering the government to revise rail- 
way contracts. 


Cost of England’s Railway Strike 
Lonpon. 

The total cost of the nine days’ railway strike in Great Britain 
is estimated at about $50,000, including delay in demobiliza- 
tion estimated at $25,000,000. Mr. Bottomley, Independent Labor 
member, called on the government at once to introduce legisla- 
tion rendering illegal any stoppage of public services at the 
instance of trade union executives without due notice to and a 
ballot of the members concerned. 


Railway Congestion at Nigeria 

Lonpon,. 
An extract from the London Times Trade Supplement states 
that owing to lack of inland transport facilities and to the bad 
working of the railways due to a deficiency in rolling stock, 
large quantities of local produce are awaiting removal in dif- 
ferent Nigerian trade centers. The pay offered to railway men 
does not attract good mechanics to the service of the Nigerian 
railways, with the result that repairs to engines, rolling stock 

and permanent way suffer from the shortage of skilled labor. 


Rebuilding of Railways in Devastated Parts of France 


LONDON. 

An extract from the Times Trade Supplement states that the 
rebuilding of the destroyed parts of the Nord and Est railways 
has recently made great progress. On October 1 only 44km of 
track and two stations of the Nord line remained to be put in 
order. Nearly all the bridges are rebuilt, and only two tunnels, 
those at eren and lFolambray, remain to be reconstructed. On 
the Est, 175km of track are still to be put in order and only 
twenty-four stations are not open to the public. 


Railway Material from France 

LONDON. 
An abstract from the London Times says that the Ministry 
of Transport is hurrying the work of bringing back railway 
material from Irance. By means of the train ferry, wagons are 
returning at the present time at the rate of 500 a week, and it is 
hoped shortly that this number will increase to 900. The ma- 
terial consists of two kinds, one being that which was taken from 
the railway companies and which is now being returned to them, 
and the other that built specially for the war. Locomotives and 
trucks are being allocated to the railway companies according 
to priority of need. 


Japanese Laborers’ Wages 
Lonpon, 
An extract from the Engineer states that the average wage 
for an unskilled Japanese male laborer today is 48 cents and for 
a female laborer 32 cents per day. A skilled laborer earns from 
$1.10 to $1.68 a day. These rates are about 70 per cent above pre- 
war rates. Besides the daily rates, however, yearly bonuses are 
given of a month’s wages, and often considerably more. The 
working hours may be given generally as 70 hours per week, 
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and the amount of work produced per hour by a Japanese work. 
man is about one-half that produced by an average British 
workman where large jobs and heavy machinery are concerned, 


New Locomotive Works at Essen, Germany 
Lonpoy, 
The annual capacity of the new locomotive works of Krupp 
at Essen are stated, — the Engineer, to be 300 heavy locome- 
tives with tenders and 2,500 15-ton cars. The Prussian State 
Railways have apparently guaranteed to take 108 locomotives 
and 2,000 cars a year from the works, and the Krupp Company 
has undertaken to limit its profits to a very low percentage, no 
matter what economies in production it may be able to effect, all 
the excess going to the public exchequer. The government 
free of responsibility for any loss that may be sustained by the 
firm and reserves the right of inquiring into the company’s cost 
prices. 


All-Steel Passenger Rolling- Stock for Indian Railways 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway has placed a contract with Cam- 
mell Laird & Co., Limited, Nottingham, for the construction of 
four bogie dining cars, underframes, bogies and ironwork, and 
for ten third-class bogies, underframes and bogies. These under- 
frames will each be 67 ft. in length. The 
also received an order from the Great Indian 
way for forty-six bogie carriages, each 68-ft. length together 
with the necessary underframes, bogies, ironwork, as also the 
ironwork with the metallic furniture, lavatory and electric light 
details and other fittings for nine ordinary first and second-class 
bogie carriages for the Assam Bengal railway. 


Same company have 


Peninsular Rail- 


France Will Receive But Few Machine Tools from 
Germany 


T midiaes 
| YDON, 


Allied commissions which have searched the occupied terri- 


tory in Germany estimate that of the material and machines 
stolen from France and Belgium only 10 per cent can be re- 
moved in good condition, 15 per cent is useless and the re- 
mainder has been totally destroyed, says the Fortnightly In- 
formation Review, the publication of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris. Approximately about 50,000 machine tools 
were stolen or destroyed in the invaded district of Franc 


alone. 


British Government to Manufacture Railway Rolling 


Stock 
T 
The government arsenals of Great Britain are to manutacture 
rolling stock for the railways of Great Britain and there are 


North Eastern and ow 
\1 S¢ nal It 1S stated, 


this work in com- 


now on order 2,000 freight cars for the 
for the Great Western at the Woolwich 
however, that the government will not do 
petition with the private car builders and will only 
such work when the railways are unable to get the 
required from them. In addition to cars 100 locomotives We" 
manufactured at the arsenal for the government under oréet 
from the Ministry of Munitions and a certain amount 
work of railway rolling stock has been done. 


3] 


Railway Congestion in England 


. . . 2° a sddes Min- 
In reply to a question in Parliament, Sir Eric Geddes, ™ 
ister of Transport, stated that the cause of the delay in 


port of freight on the railways in England was due chielly 


trans- 


the congestion at terminals and ports, shortage of freight port 
diversion to railways of traffic which before the war Was “*” 
ried by coast-wise vessels (the rates by water have been greatly 
increased while those by rail have not a ). the 8-hour 4a) 


' 
railway Strix 


and the more recent dislocation caused by the gee 
peils 


Over a thousand government-owned motor 
placed at the disposal of the railway companies for the 
of carrying traffic to and from the railway terminals 
addition to this government lorries are to be used in relieving 
the congestion at ports. 

It is anticipated that the wagon shortage 
by the return of the 30,000 freight cars sent 


lorries are 
purpost 
and in 


will be alleviated 
to France during 
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the war, and the 8,000 freight cars which were constructed for 
the war office and which are being consigned to the railways. 


Railway Labor Unions Seek Joint Control of English 
Roads 


Lonpon. 
In negotiations between the government and the National 


Union of Railwaymen which were resumed shortly after the 
close of the railway strike presumably to discuss the question 
of the standardization of railwaymen’s wages has, it is learned, 
developed into the discussion of a scheme placed before the 
government by the unions relating to the future control of the 
railways. While it is impossible to obtain any concrete in- 
formation as to what the plans of the labor leaders are on ac- 
count of the fact that the negotiations are being kept absolutely 
secret, it is believed that the labor unions are demanding some- 
what the same concessions as those included in the Plumb plan 
of railway administration in the United States. Press despatches 
state that the proposals are believed to give the railwaymen a 
certain amount of control over conditions of labor as well as a 
share in the formulation of railway policy; in other words, it is 
believed that the proposals provide for the administration and 
direction of the railways by joint boards of control. 


Improved Conditions in Mexico 


According to Col. Paulino Fontes, director general of the 
National Railways of Mexico, the several lines comprising that 
system are being gradually improved and brought up to their 
former standard of efficiency. He recently finished an inspection 
trip over all of the principal divisions of the system. New steel 
and ties are being laid upon the main line between the City of 
Mexico and Laredo. The steel is obtained from the plant of 
the Monterey Iron & Steel Company, and the ties are for the 
most part obtained from domestic lumber mills. Plans have 
been adopted for the erection of several new passenger stations. 
The new station at Saltillo will be finished in about three 
months. Large machine shops, roundhouse and other improve- 
ments are also being made at Saltillo. 

Inactivity on the part of Villa during the last few weeks has 
enabled the reconstruction of much of the railroad in the state 
of Chihuahua which has been out of commission for several 
months. Mr. Fontes said that within the next three months the 
destroyed bridges, track and roadbed upon the old Mexican 
Central main line between Torreon and El Paso would be re- 
placed and through traffic resumed. 

At Durango much work is now under way. The new station, 

which will be the finest in the country, is well toward com- 
pletion. This city is the center of four different lines--the one 
to Tehauntepec, the one to Torreon, the one to Canitas and 
the fourth to Llano Grande, which when completed will extend 
to Mazatlan, on the Pacific coast. 
; At Aguascalientes, where extensive repair shops are situated, 
it was arranged so that ten or eleven locomotives should be 
repaired each month, while not less than 100 freight cars and 
ten passenger coaches are turned out in complete order within 
the same period. The creosoting plant at that place was also 
put into operation. New contracts were let for the delivery of 
half a million ties monthly until all the lines shail have been 
put into good condition in this respect. 


Electrification in South Africa 

a Lonpon. 

The Times Engineering Supplement states that a report has 
been presented to the government on the problem of electrifying 
the railways of the Union of South Africa by Mr. C. H. Merz, 
of Messrs. Merz and McClellan. It deals with four sections of 
the lines—the main line from Cape Town to Touws River with 
suburban lines in the peninsula; the Natal main line from 
Durban to Glencoe, and the Glencoe-Vryheid East branch; the 
v itbank-Germiston-Randfontein line; and the Delagoa Bay line 
between Witbank and Komati Poort. 

The estimated return on the net capital cost of electrification 
on the main line from Cape Town to Touws River is 12.1 per 
cent and on the Simonstown branch of this line 10 per cent, on 
the Seapoint line 81 per cent, on the Docks branch 20.5 per 
cent, and in the Docks area 9.7 per cent. 

The Durban-Glencoe line is calculated as returning 40.5 per 
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cent and the Glencoe-Vyrheid East branch 12.5 per cent. The 
Witbank-Germiston-Randfontein line is estimated to return 108 
per cent and the Delagoa Bay line 5.6 per cent. Owing to the 
anticipated results of the Durban-Glencoe line it is recom- 
mended that this electrification be undertaken first, followed by 
that of the Rand line, the Vryheid East branch, the Cape lines, 
and finally the Witbank-Komati section. 

The direct-current system is regarded as most suitable for 
South African requirements. Though the narrowness of the 
gage to some extent restricts the use of high-voltage motors, 
supply to trains at an average of 3,000 volts is pronounced prac- 
ticable and desirable. The overhead system is recommended 
and regenerative working would be adopted. 

For main line traffic it is proposed to use freight locomotives 
with a tractive effort of 48,000 lb. compared with the 53,750 Ib. 
of the present Mallet articulated type, and passenger locomo- 
tives with a tractive effort of about 30,000 lb. which would be 
capable of hauling a 600-ton load up a gradient of 1 in 60. 
Provision is to be made for a speed of 20 to 23 m. p. h. up 
ruling gradients by freight trains and of 28 to 39 m. p. h. by 
passenger trains, as tending to the most economical working. 
While on the level the express passenger locomotives would 
haul 15 main line coaches at not less than 55 m. p. h. 

For suburban service the trains would be made up on the 
multiple unit system, each unit consisting of a motor coach and 
a trailer. In this way trains at busy times could be composed 
of four or five units (eight or ten coaches), while at other times 
two units might suffice. 


Reorganization of Railway Systems in Serbia, Croatia 


and Slovakia 
LONDON, 

The Jugo-Slav minister for transport and war has issued the 
following provisional order, dealing with the reorganization of 
railways, says the Journal des Transports, Paris. 

1. All railways situated in Serbia, Croatia and Slovakia are 
placed under the administration of the transport minister. 

2. The whole of the system is divided into five district man- 
agements, at the head of which is a director. 

3. The traffic of the whole system is regulated and directed 
by the former directorates. 

4. The maintenance of the present traffic and the acquisition 
of the material required are directed by the transport minister. 

5. The latter must in the first place provide for military 
transport. 

6. For the purpose of ensuring the regularity of military 
transport, station commanders are to be stationed in the main 
stations. 

7. Until the end of the war an agent shall be appointed to 
assist each directing body for the purpose of issuing to the 
personnel of trains and working services the necessary 
instructions, 

8 The transport minister shall direct the rapid reorganiza- 
tion of railway traffic. 

‘9. Should offers of Hungarian labor prove insufficient, the 
transport minister shall have the right to requisition, at the 
expense of the Hungarian state, other Hungarian workmen 
showing the necessary aptitude for the work. 

10. The transport minister is authorized to procure all the 
tools, plant and material for the construction of bridges. 

11. He will take the necessary steps with the French Gov- 
ernment to provide that all the railway systems in Serbia and 
Croatia be placed under the administration of the said minister. 

12. In order to ensure as rapid a resumption as possible of 
traffic on the destroyed systems, steps shall be taken to ensure 
that the personnel of the Serbian State Railways, on active 
service, shall be liberated therefrom and placed at the disposal 
of the transport minister. 

13. Necessary credits shajl be allotted to the transport min- 
ister to cover the expenditure incurred by the execution of 
railway construction. 

14. Until complete demobilization, the whole of the railway 
personnel shall be subject to military law in the event of any 
disturbances or breach of discipline. 

15. The minister of transport and war shall take the neces- 
sary steps for the purpose of carrying out the modifications 
required for the application of the Order of 1908 dealing with 
the interior. 
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Locomotives 


Tue St. Craik TERMINAL is asking prices on three switching 
locomotives. 


THe Sewett VaAtiey has ordered one 2-8-2 type locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap has authorized the building of 
50 passenger locomotives at its Altoona shops. 


THe JAMAICAN GOVERNMENT RarLway have ordered three 
4-8-0 locomotives from the Canadian Locomotive Company. 


Tue Unitep Verve Coprer Company has ordered two 0-6-0 
switching locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe BrokeN Hitt Proprietary Company (Australia) has 
ordered two 2-8-2 locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

THe TERMINAL RaAtLroAp ASSOCIATION OF ‘ST. Louis’ has 


ordered fifteen 0-6-0 type locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. These will have 22% in. by 30 


locomotives 22/2 
in. cylinders, and a total weight in working order of 204,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Pautista Raitway (Brazil) is inquiring for 450 freight 
cars. 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are inquiring for 
50 mine cars. 


THe Gur, Mopime & NortTHERN is in the market for 250 


box and coal cars. 


THE VIRGINIAN is inquiring for 1,000 steel coal cars of 100 
tons capacity each. 


Tue Soutn ArricaAn RatiL_ways are asking prices on 10 cattle 
and 60 drop side cars. 


THe Missourt, Kansas & Texas is asking prices on 300 
10,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 


THe Cre FRANCAIS DE CHEMINS DE Fer AU DAHoMEy (French 
Soudan) is inquiring for five cars. 


Tue Curie Exproration Company, New York, is inquiring 
for 50 ore cars for export to Chile. 


Joun Dunn, Son & Co., 44 Whitehall Street, New York, are 
in the market for 200 or 300 freight cars for export. 


THE Maryp Coat Company, Hazetton, Pa., has ordered 30 
mile cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


C. U. Snyper & Co., Chicago, have ordered 25, 8,050 gal., 
50-ton truck tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Com- 
pany. 


Tue Contey Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered 25, 
8,050-gal., 40-ton truck tank cars, from the Pennsylvania Tank 
Car Company. 


Tue West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has or- 
dered 10 hopper cars, of 55 tons capacity, from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. 


Tue Hatety Brorners Company, Chicago, has ordered three 
10,050 gal., 50-ton truck tank cars, from the Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Company. 


THe Wirnorr Rerininc Company, Springfield, Mo., has 
ordered 10, 10,050-gal., 50-ton truck tank cars, from the Penn- 
sylvania Tank Car Company. 
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Tue A. E. Statey MANuFACTURING CoMPANY, Decatur Ill 
has ordered ten 8,050-gal. 50-ton truck tank cars from th. 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


THe GitticaN Cuiptey Company, Inc., New Orleans, La 
has ordered ten 8,050-gal., 40-ton truck tank cars, from the 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 

THe BurkBuRNETT REFINING Company, Wichita Falls, Tex 
ordered 50, 8,050-gal., 40-ton truck tank 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


has cars, from the 


Tue CoLtontaL Coriiertes Company, North American build. 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., has ordered 75 mine car 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


bodies fr m 


THe AMERICAN RaiLway EquipMent Company, Philadelphia 
Pa., is inquiring for ten 50-ton steel gondolas, ten 
cars and from 40 to 50 50-ton hopper cars. 


50 ton fl at 


F, R. Puittiers & Sons Company, New York and Philadelphia 
are in the market for 3,600 car whee!'s and 1.800 axles 
mounted; also for 200 steel car frames 3714 ft 
30-ft. long, for export. 


to } 
J 


long and 300, 


THE Union Tank Car Company has placed orders for 5.504 


all steel tank cars of 10,000-gal. capacity cach, as follows: 3.50 
to the Standard Steel Company, 750 to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 750 to the Cambria Steel Company, 500 are to be bu 

by the Union Tank Car Company at their own shops. The 3,56 
tank cars is the largest order ever placed with any 
company, and 5,500 is the largest ever placed by any individual 
company. : . 





Passenger Cars 


ALBERTO VaALEs, New Orleans, La., is inquiring for 30 street- 
railway cars for export to Mexico. 


THE SEABOARD AiR LINE is inquiring for 2 postal cars and for 
5 combination baggage and mail cars. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts is inquiring for 
one baggage and mail car and four baggage cars. 


THe Texas & Paciric, reported in the Emergency Bulletin 
of November 6 as being in the market for 50 coaches, 5 diners, 
12 baggage and express and 2 mail cars, has ordered this equip- 
ment from the Pullman Company. 


In the Railway Age Emercency Butietin of October 2 
under the heading of freight and passenger car inquiries, it was 
erroneously stated that the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
inquiring for 11 passenger cars. The error was editorial, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis being the inquirer 


Iron and Steel 


THe Erte Rattroap Company is inquiring for from 2! 000 to 
30,000 tons of rails. 


JoHN Dunn, Son & Co., 44 Whitehall Street, are inquiring 
for about 10,000 tons of heavy steel rails and accessories 10F 
export. 

Mitsur & Co., 65 Broadway, New York, are inquiring for 
2,200 tons of 85-Ib. rail for the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, and are 
also inquiring for 500 tons each of 12-lb. sections, 16-lb., 2+ 
and 25-lb. of light rails for export to Japan. 





F. R. Poitiers & Sons Company, New York and Philadel 
has ordered 300 tons of 50-Ib. rails and the necessary ace” 
sories from the United States Steel Products Company, 4 
has also ordered 2,500 tons of rails from the United States >t 
Corporation, for export to Brazil. 


Signaling 


Tue Pennsytvania Lines West of Pittsburgh have ordere® 
from the General Railway Signal Company an electric inter- 
locking for Leetonia, Ohio, 52 working levers, and 20 spat 
spaces. 
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O. P. Wilson, assistant general manager of the Norma 
Company of America,‘ New York, has been elected vice- 
president of that company. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 1, removed its Birmingham office irom 801 Brown Marx 
building to 1925 Fifth avenue, north. 


Ballentine will remain as southern sales manager and will be 
assisted by E. J. Wilkie, who for many years has been con- 
nected with the sales department at South Milwaukee. 


of the board; W. H. Brevort, president; Charles McNeill, 
vice-president; L. K. Diffenderfer, treasurer, and S. H. Bell, 
secretary. The headquarters of the company are at 120 
3roadway, New York. 


The Replogle Steel Company was incorporated recently in 
Delaware to take over the rights and property of the Whar- 
ton Steel Company, Wharton, N. J., and the Wharton & 
Northern Railroad. The new company, in addition to the 
production of iron, ore and pig iron, will maiufacture steel 
products. The officers are: J. Leonard Replogle, chairman 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has moved 
its southern sales office from New Orleans, La., to Birming- 
ham, Ala., room 212, Jefferson County Bank building. C. N. 

The Vapor Car Heating Company of Canada, Ltd., with 
headquarters at Montreal, Quebec, has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Canadian branch at Montreal of the Vapor Car 
Heating Company, Inc., of Chicago. 


A. Clark Moore has resigned as vice-president of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, Chicago, to be- 
come associated with the Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Com- 
pany, with temporary headquarters at Chicago. J. H. Rodger, 
western manager of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, will assume the duties of Mr. Moore without change 
of title. 


The Permanent Railway Tie Corporation has been incor- 
porated in Delaware, with a capital of $5,000,000. The office 
of the corporation in Delaware is with the United States 
Corporation Company, 311 S. State street, Dover. The fol- 
lowing incorporators are all residents of New York: Joseph 
A. Silver, 835 West 178th street; Edwin L. Carpenter, 140 
West Sixty-ninth street; Charles H. Phelps; Elmer E. Stud- 
ley, and Lawson Sanford, 17 Battery Place. 


William S. Hart, assistant general superintendent at the 
factory of the Hazard Manufacturing Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has been appointed district manager in charge 
of the Chicago sales office and warehouse, succeeding 
Albert W. Gabriel, district manager for a number of years, 
who has retired to go into other business. Mr. Hart entered 
the employ of the Hazard Manufacturing Company in 1886, 
serving successively as machine runner in the wire rope mill, 
assistant foreman and foreman. He was transferred to the 
Pittsburgh branch in 1907, and was for several years assis- 
tant district manager there. In 1917 he returned to the fac- 
tory to take the position of assistant general superintendent. 


The Bossard Railway Signal Corporation, Troy, N. Y., has 
been organized to market a system of signaling invented by 
Gisbert L. Bossard, president and general manager, and 
Rudolph Zaugg, advisory signal engineer and director of the 
new company. The other officers are W. Edward Hamilton, 
vice-president; John L. Lehman, Jr., secretary; M. J. O’Sul- 
livan, treasurer, and Guy F. Swinnerton, legal advisor and 
director. The company is capitalized for $150,000, of which 
$50,000 is preferred and $100,000 common stock. President 
Bossard is an engineering graduate and has acquired an in- 
timate knowledge of railway signal equipment covering a 
Period of 10 years in that and allied industries. Mr. Zaugg 
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is in charge of the engineering department of the federal 
railroads in Switzerland, and is an authority on railway sig- 
nal equipment in that country. 


The Buda Company, Chicago, has opened branch offices 
in Buenos Aires, Brazil, London, England, and Paris, 
France. J. H. Maher, departmental manager at the Buda 
Company’s Harvey, Ill., plant, has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative in charge of the Buenos Aires office, with tem- 


. porary headquarters at the Savoy Hotel, Buenos Aires. 


Colonel R. S. Chapman, recently discharged from the Brit- 
ish Army, has been appointed sales representative and man- 
ager of the London office, which is at 10 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, London, W. I. A. Conro Fiero, connected 
with the sales force of the home office of the Buda Com- 
pany, has been appointed sales representative in charge of 
the Paris office. His headquarters will be 29 Rue de la 
Rochefaucauld, Paris. 


A. C. Allshul, in charge of the Milwaukee, Wis., office of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, has been appointed 
branch manager of its new warehouse plant at Buffalo, N. a 
this company having recently bought the warehouse plant, 
stock and good will of the Ferguson Steel & Iron Company, 
3uffalo. The property covered by the purchase at Buffalo 
includes a main building of about 100,000 sq. ft., divided into 
three spans, served by several bridge cranes, together with 
a large crane-served yard, office building, garage and store- 
house. Plans are being made to carry out extensive im- 
provements and for the enlargement of the property this 
coming winter. The Ryerson Company now has plans for 
warehouse service at Chicago, New York, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Buffalo. 


After the meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Locomotive Company on October 28, Andrew Fletcher, 
president, said that the formation of an export combination 
of four large railway equipment concerns is now in the hands 
of the lawyers, and that it would be completed soon. Mr. 
Fletcher said that the organization was being framed under 
the terms of the Webb-Pomerene act, permitting combina- 
tions in export trade. The work has proceeded rather 
slowly, inasmuch as the companies are exploring new 
ground. The enterprise will be confined strictly to the ex- 
portation of railway equipment, the idea of a general export 
financing corporation having been abandoned as too radical 
a departure. The other companies associated in this under- 
taking are the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the American 
Car & Foundry Company and the Standard Steel Car 
Company. 


Trade Publications 


STEAM Mortor.—A description of the steam motor is given in 
bulletin No. 5, issued by the Steam Motors Company, Springfield, 
Mass. The bulletin contains 23 pages of descriptive material and 
many illustrations showing the parts and construction of the 
motor and the method of its application. The motor is a steam 
turbine designed for use in direct connected centrifugal pump and 
blower units. 


Locomotive CraNes.—An illustrated folder has recently been 
issued by the Erie Engine Company, Erie, Pa., which con- 
tains short descriptions and illustrations of the various ap- 
plications of the type-B Erie locomotive crane to dredging, 
trenching, loading materials, hoisting, etc. Tables and dia- 
grams of the dimensions of this equipment and the ca- 
pacities, weights, etc., are also given. 


Winpow Fixtures.—Catalogue W-19 of the O. M. Edwards 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., contains 64 pages and should 
prove of practical value to car designers. It contains consider- 
able detailed information about the fixtures and the service for 
which the various designs are best adapted and by means of 
drawings clearly shows their application to single and double 
sash windows. All of the detail parts, such as sash balances and 
brackets, sash locks, racks and lifts, compression devices and 
weather stripping, are shown in numerous sketches and photo- 
graphs. 
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Railway Financial News 


3ALTIMORE & Ounro—Paul M. Warburg of New York has been 
elected a director to succeed his brother, Felix M. Warburg. 


Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINo1s.—The receiver has been author- 
ized by the United States District Court, at Chicago, to refuse 
the offer of the director general of railroads of $3,280,000 
annual compensation for the period that this road has been 
under control. The order entered directed the receiver not 
only to refuse the offer of $3,280,000 annual compensation, 
but to demand compensation from the director general by 
bringing the case before a board of referees appointed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with power to fix the 
amount due the road. Iederal Judge George A. Carpenter, 
who rendered the decision, based his findings on the premise 
that during normal periods the road has earned greatly in 
excess of the amount offered, on the basis of profit during 
the three year period prior to 1918, when the road was being 
reorganized. 


OrEGON, CALIFORNIA & EASTERN—This company has placed on 
file in the office of the county clerk at Bend, Ore., a trust 
deed in favor of the Portland Trust Company, Portland, 
Ore., covering all property the company now owns or may 
acquire, to secure a bond issue for the construction of new 
lines from Bend, Ore., to Klamath Falls, from near Silver 
Lake to Lakeview, from near Millican to Crane, and from 
this line to Burns and Narrows. 


Railway Construction 


CANADIAN Paciric—The Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada has authorized this road to construct a three-track 
ferry slip with a moving leaf on the south shore of Burrard 
Inlet, Vancouver, B. C. 

Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pactric.—This road is now replacing 
its bridge crossing the Des Moines river, south of Des Moines, 
lowa. The work consists of replacing four 150-ft. through 
trusses with three 150-ft. riveted through truss spans of heavier 
design and a pile approach. 


Erie RaitroApb—A contract has been given by the Erie Rail- 
road to the Arthur McMullen Company, New York, for build- 
ing the substructure of a bascule bridge over the Passaic river 
at Newark, N. J. Bids will be asked for in the near future 
for the steel work of the superstructure. The bridge will be 
434 ft. 6 in. between abutments and will consist of three plate 
girder spans with a Strauss lift span of 180 ft. 


GRAND TruNK—This road is building a passenger station at 
Gravenhurst, Ont. The main building will be 68 ft. by 25 ft. 
with a 15-ft. addition for baggage. The construction will be 
of concrete with walls of brick to the sill line and a frame 
superstructure. 


KANAWHA, GLEN Jean & EasterN.—This company is laying 
track on its extension from Mount Hope, W. Va., along Mill 
creek to the new mines of the Lee Coal Company, 1.25 miles. 
Contracts for grading and ballasting were let in the latter part 
of August to A. Keathly, Longacre, W. Va. The maximum 
curvature is 10 deg. and the maximum grade is 3.4 per cent 
compensated. The work included about 22,000 cu. yds. of solid 
rock excavation. The principal traffic on this line will be coal 
and timber. 


St. Lours-San Francisco—A two-story brick and frame 


freight depot, with office facilities in the second story, will be 
erected at Okmulgee, Okla., at a cost of $50,000. 
for the construction 
Louis, Mo. 


A contract 


has been let to Charles Cunliff, St. 
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Railroad Administration 


Federal and General Managers 


M. P. Blauvelt, assistant regional director of the Allegheny 
region, has resigned to accept other service. 


J. B. Carothers, assistant to the federal manager of the 
3altimore & Ohio, Western Lines, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has had his jurisdiction extended over the de- 
partments of fuel and locomotive operation. 


Operating 


W. M. Archer has been appointed superintendent of the 
Blue Ridge at Anderson, S. C., succeeding J. R. Anderson, de- 
ceased. 


H. F. Gibson has been appointed trainmaster of the Aber- 
deen division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Aber- 
deen, S. D. succeeding H. M. Gillick, promoted. 


C. J. Kavanagh, superintendent of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, with headquarters at Springfield, Ohio, has been 
promoted to general superintendent with the same headquar- 
ters. 


T. M. Bryden, has been discharged from military service 
and has resumed his former duties as chief despatcher on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Pratt, 
Kans. 


Major Fred Brastrup has been discharged from military 
service and has returned to the Northern Pacific as train- 
master of the Seattle division with headquarters at Seattle, 


Wash. 


F. E. Summers, superintendent of the Slaton division, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Slaton, Texas, has been trans- 
ferred to Emporia, Kan., succeeding C. T. McLellan, retired 
under the pension rules of the company. 


H. R. Lake, acting superintendent on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Wellington, Kan., has 
been appointed superintendent, succeeding J. C. Schaffer, de- 
ceased. 


F. J. MacKie, assistant division superintendent of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe at Wellington, Kan., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Slaton division with head- 
quarters at Slaton, Tex., succeeding O. J. Ogg, transierred. 


J. S. Walker, Jr., has been appointed assistant trainmaster 
at Rock Hill, S. C., of the Southern and associated railroads, 
with jurisdiction over the territory from Kingsville, S. C., to 
Marion, N. C., including the Sumter and Gaffney branches 


W. F. Thiehoff, assistant to the general manager of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Lines West, with office at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed assistant general manager 
of the Lines West, with the same headquarters, succeeding 


G. W. Holdredge. 


Frank McCabe has been appointed superintendent of tet 
minals of the Southern and associated railroads, Eastern wt" 
trict, with headquarters at Charleston, S. C. The portion 
Reads’ Branch not included in the North Lor 
poration and to the west switch at Ten Mile will come with!” 
Mr. McCabe’s jurisdiction. 


Charleston 


; , , ‘vision of 
J. P. Quigley, superintendent of the Western woes 
the Western Pacific, with headquarters at Sacramento, a 
has been appointed superintendent of transportation 4 


, = : :, js edin 
telegraph, with office at San Francisco, Cal. succes 6 
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Oct. 10, Issued Nov. 26, 1919 


E. W. Mason, whose promotion to general manager of the 
Western Pacific was announced in the Railway Age of Sep- 


tember 5, page 490. 


John A. Streyer, assistant general manager of the Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah, with headquarters at Macon, Ga., has 
resigned to become vice-president of the R. F. Willingham 
Corporation, Cannery and Storage Warehouses, of Macon. 
With the exception of four years, Mr. Streyer has been in 
railroad service since 1890, when he became messenger in the 
trafic department of the Georgia, Southern & Florida, after 
which he was promoted to clerk in the general freight office, 
and in 1894, to assistant chief clerk in the claim department. 
From 1894 to 1898 he engaged in mercantile business in Ma- 
con, but returned to railroad service in October of that year 
as traveling freight and passenger agent of the Macon & Bir- 
mingham Railway. In 1901, he was appointed commercial 
agent of the Macon & Birmingham; a few months later gen- 
eral agent, freight and passenger departments, and promoted 
in 1904 to general freight and passenger agent. The road from 
which he has just resigned secured his services as general 
agent in lebruary, 1904, a position he held until 1914, 
when he was appointed general freight and passenger agent 
and in 1916, traffic manager of the same road. In 1918 he be- 
came assistant general manager as told above. 


H. B. Voorhees, whose appointment as manager of the 
2altimore & Ohio, New York Terminals, Baltimore & New 
York, Staten Island Rapid Transit and Staten Island Rail- 
road, was announced in 
the Railway Age of 
Sept. 26 (page 657), 
was born in Saratoga 
Springs in 1876 and at 
the age of twenty grad- 
uated from the Kens- 
selaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute as civil engi- 
neer. His first railroad 
service was with the 
Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, whose staff he 
joined in 1897 as.-assist- 
ant supervisor. The 
next year he was pro- 
moted to supervisor 
and later became re- 
spectively assistant 
trainmaster and _ train- 
master. In 1901 he 
went to the Baltimore 
& Ohio as assistant 
engineer and while in the service of that company became 
successively division engineer, assistant to the general super- 
intendent of transportation, superintendent and _ general 
agent, assistant to president, general superintendent transporta- 
tion, general superintendent, general superintendent trans- 
portation and manager, the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment. 





H. B. Voorhees 


Edward C. Potter, assistant general manager and federal 
treasurer of the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, has re- 
signed to become resident manager at New York for E. At- 
kins & Co., raw sugar merchants of Boston, Mass., and Ha- 
Vana, Cuba. Mr. Potter was born in New York in 1885 and 
received his education in St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
and Harvard University, being graduated with the class of 
1906. After two months’ service in the sales department of 
the American Sugar Refining Company, he entered the em- 
Ploy of the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal in Septem- 
ber, 1906, and until his recent resignation, has served that 
company continuously as, respectively, car sealer, tally man, 
billing clerk and cashier; being appointed in 1908 agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at the Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal; becoming assistant general manager of 
the whole terminal in February, 1909, and vice-president in 
charge of traffic, in October, three years later. When the 
terminal was taken over by the railroad administration, Mr. 
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Potter again entered the operating department as assistant 
general manager and federal treasurer. In addition to ‘the 
above, he has been an active member and often chairman of 
many transportation and commercial committees, as well as 
social bodies identified with traffic matters in New York and 
3rooklyn. Furthermore, he is well known as a writer on 
transportation subjects, some of his volumes being, “The 
Union Freight Terminal,” “Railway Traffic Departments” 
and “Freight Handling in the Port of New York.” 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


E. C. Davis, acting federal treasurer of the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton, has been appointed federal treasurer with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


George S. Patterson, general solicitor of the Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Lines, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned, 
effective December 1. Mr. Patterson was born in Philadei- 
phia, on October 10, 
1868, and graduated 
from the Germantown 
Academy in 1884. Four 
years later he was grad- 
uated from the Uni- 
versity of the Pennsyl- 
vania, academic depart- 
ment, and in 1891 from 
the law department. He 
entered railway service 
in 1900 as assistant 
solicitor of the Penn- 
sylvania and in 1902 
became assistant gen- 
eral solicitor. Upon the 
reorganization of the 
legal department of the 
road in November, 1907, 
he had his title changed 
to assistant general 
counsel and on January 
1, 1912, was elected to 
the position from which he has just resigned. In addition to 
his legal work for the Pennsylvania, he was chairman of the 
committee of counsel appointed by the presidents of. the 38 
eastern railroads to handle the presentation of the five and 
fifteen per cent rate cases instituted before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1913 and 1917. 





G. S. Patterson 


E. P. Bracken, general manager of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and the Omaha & Kansas City, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has been promoted to federal manager of 
the following railroads, succeeding C. G. Burnham, who has 
resigned to resume the position he held prior to government 
control as executive vice-president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Company and the Colorado & South- 
ern Railroad Company; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City; the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western; the Illinois Terminal; the Davenport, Rock Island 
& Northwestern; the Rapid City, Black Hills & Western; 
the Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt; the Rockport, Lang- 
don & Northern; the Paducah & Illinois; the Winona Bridge; 
the St. Joseph Union Department; the Hannibal Union De- 
pot and the Keokuk Union Depot. Mr. Bracken entered rail- 
way service in 1887 as a gang foreman on the Lincoln divi- 
sion of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. From 1888 to 
1905 he was successively extra gang foreman on the Wymore 
division for one year, roadmaster for 13 years and train- 
master for 3 years. From 1905 to 1906 he was assistant super- 
intendent of the Lincoln division and from the latter date 
until May, 1909, when he was successively superintendent of the 
Lincoln, Sterling, Sheridan, Brookfield and Galesburg divi- 
sions. The following year he was appointed general super- 
intendent of the Wyoming district and from 1910 until 1912 
was assistant general manager of the Lines East of the Mis- 
souri River with headquarters at Chicago and in 1917 was 
elected vice-president in charge of the operating department. 
When the government assumed control of the railroads, he 
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was appointed general manager of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Omaha & Kansas City. 


Traffic 


John M. Hughes, eastern land agent of the Northern Pa- 
cific with office at Hudson, Wis., has been appointed land 
commissioner with office at St. Paul, Minn. The position has 
been newly created. 


D. G. Gray, assistant traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Western Lines, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., has 
been appointed general traffic manager of the Western Mary- 
land with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 


A. E. Buck, chief clerk to the general freight agent of the 
International & Great Northern, with office at Houston, 
Tex., has been appointed division freight and passenger agent 
of the International & Great Northern, the Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Henderson and the Houston & Brazos Valley, with the 
same headquarters. 


H. E. Heller, assistant general freight and passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Missouri district with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding William Gray, who has resigned. Frank A. Hart, 
division freight agent with office at Kansas City, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. Heller. 


George A. Upton, agricultural and industrial agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
promoted to foreign freight agent, with office at Chicago. 


Lee H. Landis has been appointed industrial commissioner 
for the Western Pacific, the Tidewater Southern Railway 
Company and the eep Creek with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


D. L. Gray, traffic assistant of the Eastern region, United 
States Railroad Administration, with offices at the Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City, and the La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago, will take over the duties formerly dis- 
charged by G. H. Ingalls, following whose recent resignation 
the position of senior traffic assistant was abolished. James 
Webster, freight traffic manager of the New York Central, 
with office at Chicago, will supervise the Chicago office dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. Gray. 


Thomas D. Guthrie has resigned as assistant general 
freight agent of the Georgia Southern & Florida to become 
traffic manager of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Guth- 
rie began railroad work in 1905 with the Southern and has 
also given service to the Georgia Southern & Florida, Macon 
& Birmingham, Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, associated 
lines of the Southern. As a railroad man he has held suc- 
cessively such positions as mail correspondent, statistician, 
tariff and rate clerk, chief clerk to general freight agent and 
assistant general freight agent. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


R. Tawse, master mechanic of the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton at Jackson, Ohio, has been promoted to superintendent 
of motive power and equipment, with the same headquarters. 


J. O. Hackenberg, division engineer of the Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Lines, at Wilmington, Del., has been appointed 
principal assistant engineer, Southern division, succeeding 
J. C. Auten, granted leave of absence. 


F. M. Sloane has been appointed district engineer of the 
Rocky Mountain, Missoula and Idaho division, of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Lines West of Mobridge, at 
Butte, Mont., succeeding C. T. Jackson, transferred. 


H. L. Moore, road foreman of engines of the Southern 
Pacific at Tucson, Ariz., has been appointed road foreman 
of engines of the Coast Division, Southern Pacific, with head- 
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quarters at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding C. H, Holdredge 
promoted. ; 


George H. Brown, principal assistant engineer at Altoona, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant engineer, maintenance of 
way, bridges and structures, succeeding G. W. Snyder II, pro- 
moted. T. J. Skillman, division engineer at Jersey City, N. J. 
has been appointed Mr. Brown’s successor. 


Guy Franklin Egbers has resigned from service with the 
Russian Railway Service Corps and returned to the Northern 
Pacific as master mechanic, Pasco division, at Pasco, Wash. 
Christian A. Worth, acting master mechanic at Pasco. 
resumed his former position as road foreman of the 
division. 


has 
P: . 
asco 


F, T. Rice, chief joint inspector of the Fort Worth rail- 
roads, has moved his office from the first building north of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City roundhouse to 108 West 
Front street, Fort Worth, Texas. Hereafter all mail for the 
Joint Car Association as well as for Mr. Rice should be di- 
rected there. 


Colonel E. B. Cushing has been discharged from military 
service and has resumed his duties as engineer maintenance 
of way of the Southern Pacific Lines, the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass, the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf and the Trin- 
ity & Brazos Valley, with headquarters at Houston, 
succeeding C. R. Morrill, who has been re-assigned. 


Tex. 


E. W. Smith, superintendent motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania, Central Division, at Williamsport, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to Altoona, Pa., as acting superintendent motive 
power, relieving R. K. Reading, granted leave of absence 
because of illness. John J. Davis, general foreman machine 
shops at Philadelphia, has also been transferred to Altoona, 
succeeding Henry S. Schumn, assigned to other duties be- 
cause of illness. 


I. A. Uhr, inspector of electric signals on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., has 
been promoted to signal engineer, succeeding R. E. Trout, 
who resigned to 
become general mana- 
ger of the Primary Bat- 


has 


tery division of the 
Thomas A. Edison Co., 
Inc. Mr. Uhr was born 


at Atlanta, IIl., on July 
5, 1883. In 1904, arter 
several years’ employ- 
ment. with a local tele- 
phone company, he 
became connected with 
the Kinlock Telephone 
Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. The latter part 0! 
the same year he be- 
came foreman of a line 
gang for the Union 
Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, in charge of the 
installation of signals 
between Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Chicago on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. He was transferred 
to Indianapolis, Ind., in the employ of the same company, !" 
July, 1907. From 1908 to 1909 he was a wireman on the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. In May, 1909, he again 
became connected with the construction force of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company as a foreman in the installation 
of automatic block signals on the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
In February of the following year he was appointed super- 
visor of the Ozark division of the St. Louis-San Presce® 
and in March, 1914, he became inspector of electric pear 
for the entire system, which position h eheld until his rece” 
promotion. 





I. A. Uhr 













































In this issue will be found the first of a series of three ar- 
ticles on the railways owned by the sugar plantations of 


Cuba. These lines, few of which are 

Cuba’s sizable in themselves, are, however, in 
Cane the aggregate, an important part of 
Railways the transportation facilities of that 


great sugar producing island. So im- 
portant are they in fact that their total length amounts to 
4.633 kilometres, or 750 kilometres more than Cuba’s stand- 
ard gage public lines. The sugar cane railways are owned 
in nearly all cases by the sugar mills to which they transport 
the cane, and at any rate the cars and locomotives which 
run over them are supplied by the mill or “sugar central.” 
This naturally means that they are operated only as a sub- 
sidiary feature of the ‘“‘centrals,” so that Cuba has a large 
net work of railways that are run not nearly so much with 
a view to their efficiency as railways, as the efficiency of the 
industry they serve. ‘This does not detract from their im- 
portance, for as the articles will clearly bring out everything, 
big and little, depends on getting the cane to the “centrals” 
and in keeping the grinding going on without interruption 
of any kind. The cane railways are of various gages and 
the types and kinds of equipment they use vary within the 
widest limits. ‘The articles will bring out these factors and 
show how their subsidiary operation to the “centrals” has 
resulted in giving them a secondary aspect in many ways. 
They will show, for example, the lack of repair facilities 
even on the lines belonging to the better mills, the lack of 
care given to the locomotives and cars on the cane railways 
and the difficulty of including provision for new railway 
equipment and supplies in the company’s requisitions for 
machinery and material. The Cuban cane railways do, how- 
ever, present a large market for railway supplies, although 
one which does not prove as easy to cultivate as might be 
wished. 


“Too much care cannot be exercised by station employees in 
handling baggage trucks. The matter has been 
called frequently to the attention of 
agents. ” ‘These are the main 
in points in a letter to chairmen of safety 
“Safety-First” committees, which has been sent out 

; by H. M. Mayo, superintendent of 
salety on the Southern Pacific lines in Texas, advising them 
of the fatal injury (on another road) of Miss Julia Hein- 
rich, an opera singer, when a passing train struck a truck 
which had been left standing on the station platform too near 
the track. What can the safety-first man do, in a case like 
this, more than he is doing? This is typical of those mis- 
adventures which occur so infrequently that the average em- 
ployee will get into trouble, because of them, only once in a 
life time, if ever; for dangers occurring so rarely all the ad- 
monitions, lectures, circulars, and letters that can be thought 
of afford but a poor preventive. This, as we all know, is 
the chief underlying reason why safety-first effort cannot 
always bring 100 per cent results. Logically, the safety- 
rule with baggage trucks is for the man in charge to leave 
them out of his sight only when they are placed on the part 
of the platform farthest from the track and are blocked so 
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that no wind can start them. With this, as with many other 
safety rules, the hurried (or the lazy) baggageman must 
carry it out many times when he feels sure that there is no 
necessity for such extreme precaution. But can the super- 
intendent require any less? And can he require it with 
reasonable hope of success unless he employs a sufficient 
number of cold-hearted inspectors to discover a good share 
of the instances of flagrant neglect of the rule? The only 
businesslike way to keep trucks three feet clear of the danger 
line is to insist on their being kept three yards from it—or 
farther. Mr. Mayo desires that “all agents be additionally 
cautioned and requested to keep this feature of their station 
operation constantly and prominently before employees 
‘ .’; but the practical-minded station agent will be dis- 
posed to call this an impossible requirement—except as he 
can make his words concrete by applying them (as we have 
suggested) to actual trucks, every day. The specially com- 
mendable thing about this circular is the fact ‘that it is de- 
voted to this one accident. The whole safety-first movement 
may be considered as the giving of emphasis to precautions 
which ordinarily would not be emphasized. How far can 
this be carried? How frequently, and in how great variety, 
can such special admonitions be promulgated without de- 
feating themselves by their numerousness ? 





It is gratifying to note that not a few railroad officers are 
doing some real hard thinking in connection with the order 
recently issued by the Division of 
Operation, looking toward a more com- 
of prehensive training of shop appren- 
Employees tices. It is high time that some actual 
forward steps were taken by the rail- 

roads generally, not only in the training of shop apprentices, 
but also in the education and training of all employees, new 
or old. Campaigns in safety first, better car and train load- 
ing, fuel conservation, etc., have demonstrated conclusively, 
time and time again, that much inefficiency and carelessness 
are due to a lack of knowledge on the part of employees as 
to just how best to do their work. The Railway Age has 
repeatedly directed attention to this; and yet comparatively 
few railroad officers have caught the spirit and _ profited 
thereby. The Santa Fe has excellent apprenticeship courses 
in the mechanical department and before the war had 
planned to extend its educational work to other departments. 
While the training of a man in a complicated and difficult 
trade requires time, intensive and limited campaigns have 
their uses. ‘They may be conducted with excellent results 
in all departments for new employees; and they are in many 
cases useful for men who have been in the service for some 
time and have had considerable experience. The value of 
such courses was clearly demonstrated in the training of 
certain technical branches of our army during the war. One 
reason for the success of the apprentice movement on the 
Santa Fe was the vision of President Ripley and the unfail- 
ing and consistent support which he gave to the movement. 
The New York Central started a splendid shop apprentice- 
ship system on its lines in 1906; it is still accomplishing 
fair results, but the movement suffered considerably because 
of a change in management a number of years ago and a 
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